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will increase the effectiveness cf linking argents working with the 
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ABSTRACT 



A growing tody of literature indic-ates that dissemination ar^ctrange* 
efforts based orl^ the use of human *'l inking agents" are more^ ef f ec^ve than 
those that rely on packaged mater'ials alone. However, a great deal needs 
to be learned about the materials and strategies that can make linking 
agents more effective. In the summer of 1978, ReseafcHir^^r Better Schools 



(RBS) , a regional educatlcfnal laboratory funded by the National Institute 
of Education, began a program of work designed to develop approaches to 
school improvement that would Increase the effectiveness of linking agents 
working with schools in three program areas: basic skills, c;areer prep- 

aration^ and citizenship education. The corporation (RBS) seeks to devel- 

/ 

op approaches that facilitate rational analysts of programs in the context 
of a cooperative relationship between school and change agent, / 

At the^same time, t'he co^pQrat ion 's Field Studies unit jnitiated a 
five-^year research project to examine linking agent-driven change process- 
es and identify factors .contr^ bat i ng to their success^ This research is" 
based on non-participant observation of eleven scho'ol improvement teams 
in thirteen schools that are cooperating with RBS by using its approaches, 
to plan change efforts. This report contains initial analyses o^/the 
fir^t year*s field work and includes Qase histories of three tpams as 
well as a trpss^s i te' analf si s , 

Because the schpol improvement team plans were not implemented dur-- 
ing the first year of activity, two interim outcomes of planning efforts 



were 



•identi'fled: 'the team's sense of ownership and an assessm^ of how^" 
well the t«ams wen.^ through' the steps laid out in the RBS approaches"! ..e. , 
how. quickly teams progressed , .how wel 1 th/y .understood the ideas presented^ 
and'how well they were able to use those ideas to address locally signi^Vi- 
cant ftrobl^ms. These outcomes could have been affected by the approaches 
themselves, the rel at Jonsh i p between RBS and the team, the behavion of the 
.RBS linking agents, or school characteristics. 

ye approaches entailed adoptlop of ^hat ^ut 1 er -and ■ Pa Is 1 ey (1978) 
r^a process-h'elping role. That is. the linking a^ent helps' the school 
diagnose its problems and advocates a^procedure^ for that diagnos^, but 
'no attempt is made to sell a particular solution/ Unlike better known 
^process-helping approaches, such as organizational development, these^ , 
■ focus on programmatic rather than- soci a 1 ' psycho'l og Tea 1 issues. There were.^ 
few differences among the approaches J.n *term^ of ijoterim outcomes. Each 
approach was qui te successful in.one school, and eaCh had- some ibroblem\ 
i n others* 

'\ The thinking that led^o en' interest in a* cooperat i v^e rel at lo/ish i p 
was-based on „an analysis of intra-organizat ional rel at ion^I ps.. However, 
the RBS linking agent entered into an i n ter-organ i zat lona 1 rel at iaonsh Ip 
which was m6re analogous to a market relationship than one between super- 
ior and subordinate. Each party tentetred the rel at ibnshi o wl th a set of 

■ r 

core concerns. If those concerns were not met, the existence of the 

relationship was in jeopardy. Hence, tensio^ between the parties became 

very lm*)or{ant. it was an indicator that one or both parties k/as dis- 

* * . ^ ^ / 

satisfied and may have withdrawn, there was a strong negat ive "rel ationshi 



between the» e;Klstence of tens 1 on/ artd^ achievement of Interim outcomes 



among tKe teams ^ However , tens I o/i had positive consequences. When sup- 
cessfully t^esol ved,. i t led to. a stronger relationship ba^ed o.n Jnutual 



understanding ^ • ^ s,^^^^ / 



Th6^ crosses I te analysis did hot identify any strong relajtionshi ps 
between . 1 i nki ng agent .beha-vior and the. interim outcomes. However^ the 
cafSe histories indicated that the '-linking agent played an important role 
In^ediatlf^ between a component with its approach and a school. Depend- 
ing on actions the linker took, the relationship was strengthened or 
weakened. Yet> in contrast to dther linking agent studies, the RBS 1 ink^ 
er's had relatively tittle flexibility when working with schools. - ' 

Finally, the cross-site analysis reveal^ed three contaxtuaj factors 
that contributed to - the' Inter im outcomes: central office support, the 
principal's problem^sol vinq motivation, and teachers' problem-spiv ing 
mastj_vat ion . Problem-s,o*l ving rriotivation referred to the participant^* 

^ . ■■ ■ . ■ . ,/ - 

perception that thejr school ''needed to Improve its program in the turVIcu* 

• ■* . ' 

lum area relevant to the approach. Of thfe three factors, central of f ice 
support and the teachers* motivation were most Important. In addit^n, , 

the case histories s|^ggested a number of other imf^ortant context fetors, 

^* # * ' 

including the schools* stand^ard operating procedures, the teams* ability 

to understand the approaghes, and the existence of other change proj.ects' 
in the* schools* OVera M • ' aspects of the school context were the most 
important conditions affecting the relative succes? 6f the projects In 
^the first year. ^ » - . , * 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



What* are the irost effective, ways external change agents can help ' 
schools improve thei r etlucat i'^nal programs? What characteristics of 
schools affect the improvement process? How do schools and external, 
"agents Work together? Do schools vary such that some approaches to^ 
change are more effective in some settings than others? Research for Bet- 
ter Schools (RBS) > ^ regional educational laboratory funded by the National 
Institute of Education, is engaged In an extensive research and develop- 
ment effort to address these questions. The task of conducting research 
on change processes rests with RBS' Field Studies unit- 

As a part of this research, Field Studies is studying schools in 1J 
districts Involve^ in school Improvement activities with RBS . The schools 
are working to create new, programs in three curriculum areas: basic 
skills, career preparation, or citizen education. This report covers 

L 

the first J^ea^Mirf activity at' the sites, and provides an opportunity to 
claf^ify issues Identified dyring that year. 

This chapter is an introduction to thgt school improvement study, 
. It Is divided into five sections: (1) ^ discussion pf the general ques^ 
tlons the research addressed, (2) the^ focus of the report, (3) the RBS 
approach to school improvement, (k) the research strategy, and (5) an over- 
view of the rerr^lpder of the report, «* . • 

7 • 



Research Quest i€>ns * 
A growing body of literature has' demonstrated the difficulties in- 
herent In approaches that intend to produce change from a distance. The 
Rand change agent study indicates that categorical aid grants are )ntt>t 
reliably effective in promoting change. Districts often approach' fund- 
ing competitions opportunistically, in that they compete'for the money 
and then drop Innovative programs when support is terminated (Berman & 
McLaughlin, 1975). RBS' own experience indicates tha^t the development 
of curriculum packages is rarely an effective way to promote change. 
This conclusion has been borne out' by the eval.uation of the Project In- 
formation Package Program which refuted the assertion that the adoption 
of • autonomous packages of mater 1 al^ .wi thout direct technical assistance 
leads to mod^lcatlon of instructional ^practice ,(Stearns & Norwood 1377.) . 
On the other hand, d i Stseml nat Ion and change efforts based .on the use of 
hOman "linking agents" do seem to promote effective school Improvement 
(Emrick & Peterson; 1978»; Louts 6 Sleber, 1979). Apparently l inking - 
agents ape effective because they can help the^school adapt' the approach- 
es or Ideas Imported f.ron) other locations to local conditions. ^ 

These studies suggest that local ch'ange benefits -from interaction 
among school staff, an external 11 nkl ng, agent , and approaches or Ideas • 
brought in from outside the school. However, these findings raise a 
number of. quest Ions about how these factors combine to faqllltate schooK-' 
Improvement. RBS.I-s Interested in identifying characteristics of linker- 
based change processes that 'facj 1 1 tate sqhoo] Improvemen-t . In» particular, 



< 
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'It Is ^amfnlng jc\vb cl>^r^c|,ier/Istics wHIch have' received, considerable 
attention in the -chajv^e^-. 1 i-te'irature : '^rational . p.lann ing and cooperative 
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relationships/ beti»<^n^jii't^^ ag^nts 'gnd schools. Since there is con^ 
siderable debate ^loutlsfei^Ue charge teVfet ics , this project is asking both 
howvuseful V they ace what facto'r^ oontribute to them, 

Jhej k^^^Hce'^of rational projecjt development in schopl^s Is., the formu- 
lation o^7t«,cbn ically correct or ^hcurate decisions based o^ixlear goals 

and ^adequate^-tnformat ion- {Fl restone 6 Herrlott, forthcoming). Hage, and' 

C . r ■ ' 

Aiken (t970.'V P^* 9^4-95/ describe tjiis aspect of the phange process -as 

f0ll0W;s/ ^ • . ' 

Th^* bj^^lpiing of the process of organizational change occurs 
when./orgalnizat lonal decisi^on makers determine that either the 
orga!|^2at Ion > Fs not accomplishing its present goals as effec- 
tlvel^^or efficiently as possible or when decision makers alter 
or amend the goals of the organization. ♦ . During the evaluation 
stagey' 'qljet is ion makers must assess the state of health of an or- 
• ganlzatlon, consider alternative ways of correcting organiza- 
tl.Onal problems, and then decide on one alternative that hope- 
fuVly vyill accgmplish the desired ends. 

jtn(3ire are in fact. two parts to the rational design process. First, 

the scljkbpl.'s health is determined by identifying discr^wcles between 

/ - J % ) • W 

goals ;^h<J (ferformance . Second, alternatives are^ sought tha't best reduce 

these (iiscrepancies at the least cost. The first step requires the abil- 
J ty to collect refevant, accurate data about the school while the second 
requ^rep command of the^ knowl edge base re^^ant to these goals so that 
the (fO$t techn leal 1y* sound at ter^nat-i ve- can be selected and modified ap- 
propriately* 



Thfe pr'dduct of rationa'l p^nn^ng is assumed to be a technlcaMy, sound 

plan, for Iipprpvl ng «a school'. It Is -also assumed tfiat, al/1 other conditions 

being -equal i'^e better-thfe qualVty^of tfh^ planj the greateif . the >f obabi j - 

'* ••♦•* ' • * 

ity that change will occur and become Ihstl tutiorial ized.-. 
■ .■ • - ■ ■- " ^ . •* . * ' 

* .However, there \s ^e quest ton about whether or hot schools -have the, 
• .. , , ' ; 

^apacilyVo e^age in„Fati9na)f planning/ 'Corwin (T9J3> points out'that 

reformer 5 "ht^ve regarded- scho^ s .(and external' a^s i stance 'programs) 'as much 
^mor:&' Vatiohal , potent instruments fol- the implementation of 'pol icy deer- 

sions "than^Is fn fact the case.. Yet', the assumption of r^tnjrtillty seems - 

■ >>' ■ 

to be weir-established among policy makers. Con§ider New Jersey, s pro- 



gram for providing^ Thorough "and Efficient Education to children (T&E) . 
•Schools and districts are required by this legislation to follow.a six-- 

* * 

step process which includes goal development, establishing objectjves, 

needs identification, development and Instal latlon or programs, evaluation 

of program effete t Wanes s , and bu'dgoj review (bepartjnent of Education 

State of New Jersey, 1976). The Interest Mn needs assessment, evalu|^{on 

and management by objectives {n schools attests to the, prevalence thfs 

assumption of rationality. 

* 

Practitioners do not necessarily ignore the non-rational parts of 
schools. Indeed, they often devote a great deal of time to the malnte- 
nance of interpersonal relations and negotiation of important matters In 
ways that do not fit with the assumption of rationality. However, Burns' 
(19$1) comments' about fcluslness seem to apply to schools. Aspects of , / 
organizations that do not seem regional are usual ly-dlscussed "backstage" 



t3 



and covertly. The guiding 9ssumptton seems to be that* if schools are not 

^. ^ .... " ^ ^ . ^ 

• ^totally rational, thefy are at ^least ^ read I ly ratlor\al i zabl e^ 

r There are two strand's of thinking that~l:reate^n Interest in cooper- 
ative relationships. Firs-t/the history of curriculunr development' indlr 
cates that It is difficult to create change through currijculufti revision. 
The most significant' ''findi^'^ in this area is that curriculum packages 
that a^re external ly developed do not find their way '''behind classroom 
doors'* (Goodlad and Klein^ 197^). Comrtfentirig on twenty years of science 
curriculum developmenty Welch (197?, P- 301) concludes that "General *Pat- 

ton. . .described' the situation accurately when b€ wrote, ^Weapons change 
but man who uses- them xhanges -not at all...* The curr!culum*dev,elopment 
projects deve levied- many new .weapons >^ but very little change is noted in 
classrooms." The curren^^ assumption seems to be^that teachers want to'be' 
active* developers of t^e materials they use, or at least -to have the op- 
portunity to adapt those materials to local conditions^ It Is reasoned 

that Including them in the planning and development work will increase 

^ Ik ^ 
the likelihood that the materials will be, used. 

Second, there is a long history of debate about whether or not staff 

resistance is the primary barrier to change and the extent to which par^ 

ticlpatlon can serve to overcome such initial resistance. Reviews of the» 

change 1 I terature, both in the field of education and more generally^, in-- 

dicate that the beliefs that resistance to change is "the problem" and that 

participation is the solution are well-established; however, they also con- 

elude that the evidence for these beliefs are fMmsy at best (Giacqulnta, 

1973; Dunn & Swierczek, 1977). Recent -Studies In the field of educational 



. ,.■ --5,. . 
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^haage do, not provPde a.def?nitive answer. On the one hand, German and - % 
'McLaughl In. (1977> report th^t certa I n . forms of participation, especially 
wltl^ respect to decfslons aSout Impl em^ntat Ion of an Innovation, contribute 
to'Uter implementation and 1 niorporatjon . On the other, Gross, Glacquifita. . 
and Bernstein (1971) provide careful documentation of one' innovat ive pro- 
gr^m that failed In spite of initial t^ajfcher support for the change. 
These sugqesVthat resistance is a response to- the problems associated _ . - 
with Implementation. Moreover, Rosenblumand Louis (1?7?) present sevidence 
from a major national study indicating that centralization of Influence 
ratherthan Influence-sharing through participation facilitates effective' 
planning'and early impTementat ton . ^ ^ . . 

It should be noted that 'participatory or cooperative planning Is not 
seen as an end In Itself. As with the case of ratldnal I ty , It Is a>re- 
^cursor to successful change. Rationality is expected to lead to a product. 
* the technical quality of which affects prospects for success— that Is, to a 
strong >lan. Cooperation is ^xpected to produce an attltudlnal state, 
ownersKIp of the 'project or at least the abseRce of resistance, whPch sets 
. the stage for effective .implementation and Institutionalization. 

The above discussion indicates that, at present, the research, base 
.'behind the assumptions that rational! ty and cooperation contribiJte to" 
successful change Is limited. More needs to be known about the consequen- 
ces of rational planning and cooperative relationships and also about the 
factors that contribute to these aspects of change processes before re- 
search can provide useful guidance to practitioners. In this and* ^ 
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subsequent reports, Field Studies* will examine v{ nteriiii outcomes of the 
change, process, such as the quality -of plans "for change and the" extent of 
commitment to or ownership of the project, characteristics of the change 
pfoc^ss^ and factors faa j Utating- p-r lr\hib^rting the .change ^ropess, . Figure 
1 present^ a graphic display of Flel<i Stud ies • gjuiding conceptual I i:at ion • 

^ - ^ Figure 1 ' . \' . 

GUIDING CONCEPTION OF CHANGE. PROCESS. ^. ; 
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Pocus of t'he Report ^ 
RBS regarded Its Work with^ the 11 districts as developmental* The 
corp^oration is still extend{n<? and ««^fining its approaches to planning 



for change. Conseqj^ently , RBS staff did not fenter the schools with fully 



developed ideas or materials for school Improvement. Instead, they brought* 



general f rameworks, for change which were subject to revision and further 
explication* In effect, RBS offered participating schools the opportunity 
to create* a hew school program in return for feedback on the approaches. 
Moreover, most schools did not fully d)evelop plans for new programs' in 
their first year, ncjr was this expected. 



The nature of the school projects required that the focus' of the 

research described JPn th its report be narrowfed i n . several'ways . First,. » 

i ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

RB5 concentrated- Us. firs,t year of acti.vitv^on loca< school . improvefpent 

.team's -father than-.the whole 'school , Team- members re; respond I bl^ for • * 
planning the new. prog rams //a nJi thus were the only Individuals? actua.lly 
engaged In the change proc'es's. Membersh I p, of ten cut across school and 
district boundari'es, 'ranging from students to superintendents, parents to 
professors. Consequently,- the degree to which rationality and cooperation 
charattecized the work of the teams . rather than the efforts of ah entire^ 

■ school, was examined. 

Second, focusing on the teams na/rowed the range of school co«te^t 
factors investigated. y\l though the. research identified factors which 

' impinged' upop- the teams' work, such as individuals ' 'motivations for par- 
t Uip?t I ngL school and district support fdr the project, and structural . 
barriers, to participatidrv (e.g. , time availability), more complex Issues 

•related to the nature of schools as organizations were beyond the scope 
of the study. 

Third, the.RBS approaches, to schpe?;! rlmproyement were concerned with 
the planning s^tage of the. change process rather than subsequent stages 
like Implementatipn or Institutionalization. Thus, the findings of this 
rfeport pertain -to developing plans for school change, not -putting s.uch « 
plans Into action. • 

* ■ • 

A study of the organizational, characteristics of the/^chools is avail- 
ab-le ir\ a, separate report, Firestone and Herrlott, 1979. Subsequent 
research itjtegrates organizational and process variables. 



FiTially, because the emphasis on planning by the teams precluded look- 
1ng at any outcomes of the change process concerned with Irtpl ^entat Ion 



or insti tut I onal I zatiofi^. renter .im outcomes we Ke selectee^ which seemed to 

. ■ , ' ■ ' ' * " ' 

be relevant to how future work would p^roc^ed, seemed^ raost appropriate 

"thgjt-these inteVim outcomes should , be. related to rationality and coopera- 

tlon because,, according to the 1 i terature , .these two characteristics are 

^ewMeved to lead directly to success in later change stages. Rationality 

is supposed to affect ese Igter stages through the development of a 

techn really sound pTan» Because the sites had not come up with a plan by 

the end of the first year, the extent tqT which they followed a set of 

• ■ .\> 

interrelated tasks was used as one interim outcome. Cooperation is thought 
to Influence 'subsequent change stages by ^preating posit?fve attitudes td- . 
ward the change. The extent to which team members began to develop a 
sense of local ownership over the project could be assessed, and thus ^ 
was used as .a second interim outcome • 

It should be noted that this is a report on exploratory research. 
•» * 

This paper Is Jntended to. ident-ify and sharpen Ideas about school improve- 
roent for futut^e research.' It Irs a first attempt -to make sense out of ^ 
field data collected during one year ofVesearch and \o apply those data 
to the assurrjptions Identified in previous sect^onsf^of this chapter. Even 
through the language of rigor is adopted' by discussing how ^'factors af-- 
feet outcomes," the purpose fs to ;suggest possible relationships for 
subsequent examination rather than to present conclusive findings. 



The RBS .Approaches to Change * " • 

. • ' ■ *' . , ' ^ ' 

RBS created three components w'ithingts Development Dlvisipn to deve-' 

lop approaches to school 'improvement In the program, areas of basic skills, 
caneer. preparatioa; and ci tizen. educatt&n Th^re' wa^ some general corpor- 
ate guidance to 'clarify bhe' general 'outlines of thes6 approaches, and the ^ 
interest 'in- rationality ah*d' cooperation cafne from that source. However, ^ 
each component was gFven considerable leeway to accomodate to the state 

• * . * ■ ' • 

of the art 1 n i ts field -as well as to' the exp^rfence of its staff. The 
bigges.t difference amo'ng the c6«iponents was in their program areas. Be- 
yond that, .although their approaches varied- in detail, they shared a num- 
ber of" common emphases. ' _ , 

For instance, thre? approaches required 1 i nki ng agents to adopt . 
sfmllar roles in working with schools. Plele (1976) distinguishes three 

such roles :^ . *^ 

. The resource finder who conducts i'rtfdrmatlon searches to 
find answers to a school's questions 'but does not conduct 
analyses of client firoblertis. " . 

» The process helper who becomes involved in the school's, 

problems by helping to collect data apd analyze conditions 

. !?ut who remains neutral" with fespect to the substantive - 
oroblem or the, dec I si on made. ' 

' . * * 

^ The solution giver who Is familiar with one or more ^Iter^ ■ 
native practices and advocates the i r use to a school. 

The RBS approaches >equ I red a process' helping role since <he linking 
agent was expected to become, farol l iar wl th condltlans^% the school , sug- 
gest ways to, go about planning a specific program for a school, a^ pro- 
vide some technical assi^^^nce In doing the planning. However, decisions 

^ * . 

*lnformation on the sped fic 'approaches Is contained in Thomas and McGrall 
(1979) and the components' ^posals which are available from RBS. 



about what* program would be implemented In the school rested with the 
'local team: . * 

♦ The ap^roachps also had a similar content focus* Some change ap- 

proaches — 1 Ike T^groups , and psychotherapy — emphasize the development of 
the individual's Interpersonal ^ski 1 Is, Others> likB organ! zatibna) 'devel - 
opment, focus^'on the development of thelgcoup's or organ^,2^,t ion's capacitV 
to analyzfe or solve problems .(Schmuck et aK, 13^77) • Still others focus 
on technical problem — such as the improvement of instructional t^echniqups 
budgeting procedures^ or management information systems • Each of these 
Is legitimate for some schools under some cond{\ions. The RBS approaches 
^ focused on Improving the technical aspects of Instruction. Individual 
'and group processes were not necessar i 1 y J gnored ; in some schools con- 
siderable attention was paid to leadership development^ for Instance. 
However, these concerns we re^ secondary and were typically addressed as 
a means to further *the technical problem-sol v^ng prpcess. ^ 



Content of 



The technical content of the" approaches varied somewhat, but they 
always combined elements frora two knowledge bases-^(l) theories of mana- 
gerial decision-making and^^^ on planned change a)hi|^ (2) the 
content area in the co^nponent's ffeld. This content mig^ht include idfeas 

taken from Special programs In the areas of citizen education, or career 

(* 

prepanation^ or the current research on -how t imd-on-tasK and different 

. — ^ / _ 

classroom management strategtes affect achievement* 

Slnpe the approaches we fje Intended to be transportabfe — i»e., strate- 
gies that Unking agents not employed by RBS could use to assist schools-^ 



the components believed they had to be based 6n a codified set of pro^ 
cedures. New linking agents could then \>e trained to use the procedures 
an^ adapt them to differing local conditions. To that enrf, each compo- 
nent develoRed. a set of ^teps as an organizing principle. The steps in- 
cluded such activities as clarifying goals in the re 1 evaht program area, 
identifying variables thst could.be manipulated to Improve student learn^ 
Ing, collecting data on conditions in the schooj,. analyzing data to ido^- 
tify needed changes, revi ewi ng *poss i bl e al te>rnat i ves , and co|ibinrng alter- 
~ natives into a program appropriate for a school (or in one component, for 
a classroom). The components differed somewhat in^the number and spec- 
'Ificity of steps, their commitment to following the steps in a linear 
sequence, and even their formal acceptance of the need for a fixed set of 
steps. However, in practice, each component took It* school? through a 

very^^siml lar sequence. . ♦ 

* . • ,^ 

Cpfrmitment to the steps was a "part of the process-helping orlenta- 
^tion, but this orientation left responsibility for making program deci- 
slons with the school. Hence, the coftiponents bought to develop cpo^jera- 
tlv^i or collaborative,* relationshlps'wItK the schools so schooi and Urik' 
ing agent could work together to help the schools come to well -based 
decisTons. Each componfent developed Its own definition of a cooperative 
. relationship and why It 'was Important, ttowever, the components seemed 
to share the belief that each party to the rel at ionshrp--the school and 

v.. > t 

the linking agenf-brought different knowledge ar^ expertise to the' situ- 
ation, and that thes^dl f ferences should be reflected wh^deci slons, *>/e re* 



. } 

V ■ 



made. RBS had technical knowledge while J:he school hadVo|c*"4te infbrma- 

■ " • •• ■ • ■ '. ■ I 

tlon op local conditions that might affect project outqc^es. As one com^ 

t * ! • 

ponent *s\pro|)Osai explained (B^sic SkJ^s, 1978; p. 20): 

/Collaboration doe^ not mean that researchers and practitioners ' 
simply *^hange' roles, or that everyone dc^s what appeals host 
to him/her, .or even that everyone has ad equal say ^in alj 
ters. It mearis here a" working j-elaticSnshl p in which the expetfK 
tise of ^^ch ^ol laborator brings to the task is, recognised anflj 
respected by the other. In such relationships^ leadership ?s'\j 
expected to shift among the parties acco.^in^|i^ th^ nature o1 
the need and the appropriateness of each^^^^^^^^'-'S' ex|/>erttse, 

'^Thus, effective planning was to be the resul t^Q^f /t^ie joir'it sharirigf of- ; 

different knowledge resources. , * :i v /y \^ 



Research Strategy 

Field "Studies used a comparat t vd^^case study strategy ^to exan^lne the 
enactment of these approaches in schools, C.^se/ study ^6*^63 rch ccimmonfy 
involves^the use of a range of data collection techniques often' £-eferred 
to as qualitative or ethnographic me^Jiods In or^er to dev^lcvp ^tompb^&i te 



description of a school and its project over time. These methods may" be 
supplemented* wi th standard quantitative techniques like surveys (Sleber, 
1973)* - Casj^ studies are typically partlcblarlst ht: slnc^ they port rajy 
events In one situation. Tbey are holistic In that they tW to* portray 
the Interplay of as many variables as possible that -affect or result from** 
a situation; In* that regard, they may be the ultimate multivariate study. 
Case study research Is also longitudinal. It tells, a story that covers 
a period of time. 



Thts strategy had'several advantages for Field Stud ies ' ^purpose. First, 
!t Is exceedingly, useful for the' exami nat ion of the change process, a criti- 
cal prerequisite for'thls research^' Fullan and Pomfert. point; out that: 

• 

There is a singular lack of curiosity about what happe^ied to 
an innovation t>etween the time It was desianed and... the time 

'that the consequences became evident.... The whole area of 
Impl-ementatjon, what the innovation actually consists of in 
practice and why ft develops as it do^ , was viewed as a blacl< 

wbox". where Innovation's entering one side somehow produce the 
consequences' emanati ng from the other. (1977: 336-37) 

Their observation hdlds as well for planning work. Documentation on how 
project objectives and procedures are designed and agreed upon is singu- . 
Varly lacking. [For som^ exceptions, see the case studies 1n tlerriott 
and Gross (1979).] The longitudinal, qualitative nature of In-depth re- ^ 
search pfrov?des a useful way to portray the events of a process as they 
unfold In tlme--to describe what takes plaCe^the black box. 

Second, case study methods are useful for the examination of con- - . 
texts.' IvAs djscusse'a above., one of. the gu Id I og assumpt ions of this stu<Jy 
was that school contexts have -b massive. Impact on the work of. linking, 
agents and the uses which are made of their approaches. One of the pri- 
mary rationales for the use oi In-depth methods Is the belief th^t social- 
ecological sett Ins^- have a significant Impact on the activities and Inter- 
actions of Individuals;, these methods are Intended to facilitate a fine- 
grained analysis of the Interaetlon between setting and action (Wilson, 

1977). " , ^ 

Third, case study methods^elp Identify the. meanings of settings^ 
and 'Events for the various participants (W,llson. 1977). The issues of 



interest in this study — rationality and cooperation — draw attention to 
the way that peopVe identify and observe the facts of a situation, whether 
these be relatively '^object i ve** data stjch as test scores or more ephemeral 
observations on interpersonal behavior. Often what is important Is hot 
the 'Veality of events'** as seen by the researcher but the *'def Ini tlons of 
the s i tuat ion'* held by, the actors involved; these may vary among the indi- 
vidua] s and groups Inv^lved.^ 

♦ ■ * 

Finally, case study meCtiods are useful for developing new cpncepts 
* — '•**^ 

(Guba, 1979; Sleber, 1973)- Although there is a growing body of research 
on edqc^tonal change^ there remains Considerable ambiguity with respect 

to the". Issues under consideration In thi s 4)roject . New'^concepts are need- 

^ ■ ^ . . . . 

ed, not only to describe what schools are like, but also to h^H^ under-, 
stand the processes by which individua*ls and groups decide wh^t their 
d|iange projects should accomplish and carry out their plans. 

Frequently, case study research Is llmlti^d^^ the study of one spec- 
ific setting (Guba, 1979; Wilson, 1979). Fi e[d .S tudies ' approach was In- 
tentionally comparative for a number of reasons* First, the phenomenon of 
Interest lent Itself to comparison If only because RBS was developing three 
approaches In different program areas and was working with a number of 
schools. Second, Field Studies sought to identify lessons from this work 
that would be useful^o both the corporation ajid the larger R&D community. 
While there are severe limits to the ability to generalize from one sltua-* 
tlon to another In social science, some techniques are more effective than 
others (Guba, 1978). Kennedy (1978) has begun the development of guide- 
lines for generalizing from single case studies, but she points out that 



lessons drawn from several easels are much more firmly baseVi.. Comparisons 
help uncover basic relationships that might not otherwise be detected 
(Wetck, 197(^). A rel at ionsh-ip between two variables or a pattern of 
activity may be so taken for granted In one setting that it is not .even 
noticed by a trained observer. Only when the observer moves to another ^ 
situation where th^attem In question is absent does its importance 
become clear. • — 

As earlv- as the first meetings In which component staff negotiated- 
a relationship w'th schools, Field Studies obseHers were present in order 
to docur/ent those initial contacts and to describe their specific role I'n . 
^ the change process. Observers would quietly, but openly, keep a -running 

record of activities i.n meetings. As colleagues in the same organization, 

, •* • ■ 

the observers were able to discuss events in schools with RBS component 
, staff and obtain some information on their perceptions. However, the de- 
. claion to document events a*^t nearly every school with which a component 

» - • 

worked precluded extensive field work and rapport building at each site. 

Hence, observers cnntJrmffd^ to be strangers who had little access to local 

sentiments and perceptions of ' the change process, especially those of 

teachers and other "lower participants." In addition to observational 

•'data and informal interviewing, the documents and mat^rlal^ prepared by 

component staff and school participants were collected for analysis. 

In this report the qualitative data are used In two ways: (l) to 

• ■ 
construct case histories of school Improvement teams' activities In three 



*The Held Studies research plan for 1979-8t calls for more inteiTkive 
field work In schools to overcome this problem. 
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schools and (2)' tp-^develop measure* for a number, of var labl'es whose rela- 

♦ ' ' ' * * • 

tio'nships are «x am* Ti©cf frcM^fl^ qu^ptitative pel^spective. .Specific^ 



* -discussions of the ^|^odolQg leal ahd^^' an^l yj: Ic^echn i employed 
each case^are contained, id the respect'Iye sect i^ons of the report 



c I r K 
d\i#« 



; Orgdrfizat Ion of the Report ' ' . 

* . ^ * 

.The remainder of this report .is divided -into three chapters. - Chap- 
s' ■ ■ ' 
'tar II presents short case histories of the work of three teams to 1^1 lus- 

trate fof the ^eadeV the nature of the planning act ivl tie's In*lthe schools 

along with demographic data' on the schools and teams, thapter III examines 

the work of al 1 11 teams to identify some Irfltfal results of their activ- 

\ V • • ■ / * * 

it/les and some factors that facilitated the planning process. Chapter IV 

^* ^ 

summarizes^ the findings and identifies quest ion s for future rese'arch. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE TEAMS IN ACTION 



^RBS intended for local school Improvement teams to be the vehicles 

for testing the approaches and planning the new programs. Tedm members • 

were to meet regularly to perform the tasks required by each planning 

stefp, and at least partially/ to. assist with implementation^ The compo- 

sition of the teams varied somewhat among the RBS' components, but as a 

minimum the teams were to include t^lchers and administrators, RBS ex- 

pected that by having school personnel participate in, and ideal ly, direct, 

the creation of the programs, they would develop a sense of ownership' of 

the project. School ownership then would facilitate implementation and 

^ • •• ' ' ' ? ■ ■ . 

Increase the probability that the programs would become institutionalized. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a more concrete sense of 
the school bettings, within which the'teams and RBS worked, who the team 
members were, and the nature of ithe activities they performed. The 
chapter is>aivided into, three major sections. The first contains back- 
ground Information on the 13' schools that became involved fn the scnool 
improvement effc^rt-^thei r jlemographic character I sti.cQ^nd the compo- 
sitlon of the" school Improvement teams. The sefcohd. section presents 
brief case histories of three of the teams. Tii'ey. illustrate how the 
•component approaches; linker behavior, school, contextual factors, and the 
relationship between RBS and school staff affected the planning process, 
the final section highlights some important issues In plahnlhg for change 
raised by the case histories, These Issues are farther examined in Chapt 



The Schools and Their Teams 
This secfrioft describes the schools and the teams with which RBS 
worked to develop the approaches* The schools were not selected randomly 
for this development work. Instead 4:hey were selected according to cri- 
teria such as^ thei r wH 1 ingness to engage, in school improvement activities 
or the kind of student population 'they served. The" section begins with 
a demographic overview of fhe schools selected. The data presented here 
suggest that RBS did not begin work with* sites where success was ensured . 
from the outset. These schools faced the same problems of low test scores^ 
changing student body composition, and declining enrollment that many 
schools across the country face. Following the overview there Is a dis- 
cussion of the composition of the teams that were4^ormed. 

♦ ^ 

A Statistical Overview of tTie Schools 9 . -1 

• As a reference point for the^eader. Figure 2 lists the T1 sites, 
their grade levels, settings, and the components with which they worked. 
Additional data on the characteristics of schools discussed in this section 
are conta^lned In Appexdix A. 

The| schools working with the components differed considerably In 
terms of their student composition, their staffing, and "their settings. 
The components 'del I be rate ly selected sl.tes which had to contend with a; 
yiimber <j^f educational problems. Generally, the Basic Ski 1 1 s Component 
(BSt) Intended to work wl th elementary schools, CUIzen Education (CEC) 
v^lth junior highs and middle schools^ and Career Preparation (-CPC) wlt^ , 



* ■ ■ 

For further information on Recruitment and selection the reader Is ref- 
erenced to Firestone (T979b), . s 



Figure 2 . 

• * 

THE ELEVEN SITES 
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Career Preparat 
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high schools and to some extent junior highs. For the most part, this i n- 
tentton'was met* BSC formed two school teams and one district-wide team. 
In Ru.ralc'Dlstrfct , the superintendent set as a condition of participation 
the inclusion of the district's middle school, so this team was a K-8 unit. 
CPC included one junior high and three high schools . 

School enrollments ranged from.-375 in Southend to 31^6 in Oldtown. 
Because they worked with upper grade schools, CPC and CEC dealt Wl,th 
larger schools than BSC. BSC's largest single school was' about the same 
size as XEC's smallest (around 67O) . CPC hgd to deal with the greatest 

X 

size range. While the smallest school in the other two components was 
about half the size of. the largest, CPC's smallest school was less than 
a quarter the size of its largest. 

The s.chools varied in their ethnic composition as well as their size. 

•J. ■ < ■ 

Each component had one school with a predominantly minority student body,/ 
and one that was nearly all white. In most cases, blacks were the largest 
minority group represented, but in Urban Junior High a significant propor- 
tioRjof the student body was of Hispanic parentage, Washington, Farmcenter 

V 

and Riverside also had JO percent or more Hispanic students. 

Other demographic data provide an indication ^of the instructional 
problems the schools faced as evijdenced by the proportion or stujdents who 
were behind In reading and the Instability of the student" body . fach RES 
^compone/it included at least one school where the principal estimated that 
more thart half the students were a year or more behind In reading and where 
a tenth or more of the students had transferred Into the school over the 
course of the year. ^ * 



.Enrollment ?s usually a gpod predictor of staff sjze. That relation- ^ 
ship>eld with the components ' schools. The rank-order correlation be- 
tween en roll tpent and total/number of staff ^for these 13 schools was .97- 
The distributions of staff among different kinds of positions differed, how- 
ever. No' school -consisted of simply a principal and a set of classroom teas- 
ers. The number of classroom teachers varied between 13 and 150, represent- 
ing 62 percent, to 90 percent of the staff. The number of aides varied be- 
tween zero and- 15; pnly orje school (Southend) had more than 15 percent of 
its staff as aides. For th6 most part, elementary schools had fewer class- 
room teachers than the *other schools, and the high schools had fewer aides. 

V 

None of the 'high schools had more than seven percent aides. 

With the advent of federal' categorical ai-d programs, some portion of 
the staff In many schools has been supported by special program funds 
from outside the district. Schools risk losing staff if related funding 
requirements are not met and thus, another set of dependencies for schools 
Is created. On the other hand, some of this special money is an Indica- 
tion of a school's interest In change, since it comes through competitive 
program awards. Therefore^ an examination of the percent of staff sup- 
ported by discretionary program funds provided an indication of the 
externa^ requirements with which a school had to contend. Fdur of the ^ 
RBS schools supported over 10 percent of their professional staff with 
discretionary funds: Patriot, two of the l<tfral schools, and Urban. 
All the aides we^re supported by suCh funds Iw Smalltown Elementary, > 
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Riverside, Suburb»..and Nelghbortown . On the whole, the schools did not 
rely very heavily on outside funding. 

With declining enrollments and a tightening job market for teachers, 
one would expect to find experienced teaching -staffs at most schools. 
This vJ^as more true of the Career Preparation schools than those forking 
with Basic Skills, but np school had a faculty with 20 percent or more 
fiYst year teachers.- On ^he other hand, the staffs differed considerably 
in their post-baccalaureate education. The percent of staff with master's 
degrees ranged from zero In Southend to 63 percent in Middleburg ^wi th the 
average being^27 percent. Middleburg a^d Urban had the mo$t educated 
faculties; faculty at the Rural Schools had' the fewest advanced degrees. 

The schfols operated In very different community and district set" 
tings. Each component had one or more urban schools and one suburban site 

however, there was considerable variation in the urban communltrej. Two 
school^s, Urban and Riverside, were located in big cities, I.e., parts of 

a major urban complex, either* the city itself or a cjrty subsidiary with a 

■>* 

population of over 100,000. The four remaining urban schools were in 
small cities in the ^0,000r60,000 range. In addition, two component's each 
had a rural site. 

The 11 districts ranged In size, from 2^00 to over 230,000 students. 
*^Five had fewer than 5000 students. Eighty-eight percent of the districts^ 
In the country have Jess than 5000 students (N^lonal Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, 1978). ,Thus, the components overselected large dis- 
tricts. V/hile all components dealt with some districts with more than 



5000 students and at least one that w^s smaller,, CEC worked with' the three 
largest districts. . 

Declining school enrollments are a growing problem in the seventies. 
Each component had at least one site with a 'significant decline in dis- 
trict enrollment over the previous five years. Five of the 11 districts' ' 
had experi.^nced a decl ine o% 10 percort or more. 

Team Composition * " , 

Bach school, or in. one case district, formed a team which work- 
ed with a component and carried out the planning approaches. (See 
Appendix B for the data discussed here.) The teams varied in size from 
a low of slx;to a high of 26. Five of ^the teams had M or more members. 

The composition of the teams varletl.cons Iderably from component to. 
component. BSC! was the only component that did not work with elthfer stu- 
dents or communit| residents. All other teams had some community repre- 
sentation, although In half of those cases at least some of the community 
representatives were also school .employees . Five of the eight CPC and 
CEC teams had commuhfty representatives. Eight of the 11 teams had a 
regular district representative.. • . * 

It was anticipated that the. primary respons Ibl 1 i ty for Implementing 
'the cl\,anges developed through the component approaches would '^'a^V to the 
professional staff, and that implementation would be supervised by school 
administrators. Therefore, it was considered relevant* to find out what 
proportion of the team were school professionals, either classroom teach- 
ers others. The proportion of professionals ranged from 23 percent in 



Riverside to 82 percent In Middleburg. Five of the lf\iteams had 50 p>er- 
cent or more professionals* There was atileast one high professionally- 
staffed team each component; however, the three teams with the most 
professionals were in BSC. In addition, bIc had an intermediate service 
agency representative work with each team partly to provide additional 



short term support, partly to be able to move in and take over for^'the 
RfiS Unking agent at abater date,- and partly to receive training so the 
approach could be exported to other schools and districts. 

Case ^<istor?es of Planning^ for Change 
This section contains case histories of >the work of three of. the 
school Improvement teams. These histories cover the work of the team 
through the end of the 1978~79 school year. Each one has five parts: 
(l) an introduction to the school, (2) an examination of the recruitment 
process and its implications for later work, (3) a .description o/f the 
change activities, (A) a discussion of outcomes for the school, and (5). 
some conclusions that can be drawn froffi the single case. Following the 
histories Is an overview containing some general observations about the 
change efforts at the three sites. 

These three case histories were selected because they illustrate 
particularly well thejdynamlcs and complexities of the change process. 
Each history was written by the Field Studies staff member most familiar 
with the site. In most cases, the writer made several trips to the site 
to observe meetings of several I different groups: school Improvement 
teams, sub-groups of the team, school and district personnel , school 



boards, and RBS staff. Fn addition, events on site were discussed with 
component linkers over the course of the ye^r to. obtain their perceptions - 
of team activities, a better understanding of the component approaches, 
and iT»re information on the change process and the school setting. In 
writing the histories, principal reliance was placed on field notes com- 
piled .while the teams were in operation/ Reference was also given to 
writt^ documents, logs kept by RBS staff, and interviews with other par- 
ticipants. Because there were few interviews with school . staff , their ^ 
perceptions of events were general ly unavailable. 

Preliminary drafts of the case histories wer^ presented to the RBS 
component^ staff to provide a check on the accuracy of the descriptions. 
Meetings were held to discuss suggested revisions in the drafts, and as a 
result, changes were made. Of cource, the ultimate responsibility for the 
conclusions drawn from. the h i stories rested wi th the researchers. 

To protect the confidentiality of the individuals whose actions and 
sentiments are reflected in the histories, pseudonyms' have been used. 
These pseudonyms are different from those used elsewhere in .this report. 
The.hHtories refer to the principal RBS site workers as "linkers." This 
. term Is used as a generic reference to the RBS field staff role but not 
all of the componerit staff viewed themselves as such. For the sake of 
simplicity, finer distinctions are not made In the text. Finally, the 
•histories are intended to provide the reader a flavor for what went on at 

tlje sites. They should In no way be considered a? evaluations of those 
' activities. 
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Cenitra] School ' -f^r ^ 

Central was located In a medl um-^s ized city on. the fringe of a major 

metropolltart region and served a predominantly black student body. Al'- 

■ ^ \ ' . ^ 

through the school only recently emerged from several years of racial 

\> ■ . ■ ■ , 

hostU 5 ties, 'the atmosphere on campus during project activities was calm., 

\ 

The teachers were unionized^ and In the fal 1 of the year prior to the 
project's start there was a teachers* strike. The major conf^Jlct during 
the strike was reported to be between the teacheTs and the community. 
The superintendent resoVved the strike, and in doing so emphasized the 
need for Increased community invol vement ?^in the schools. Initially, this' 
move antagonized teachers. However, the superintendent's efforts resulted 
In several positive outcomes and consequently did not engender much last- 
ing resentment. Instead, the teacher-^admirii strator relationship was char- 
acterized more by vigilance than .antagonism. The component linker noted 
that teachers and administrators became mostly power^equals as a result > 
of the strike, and each party has been careful to maintain that balance. 

During entry into the system, RBS received the full support of the 
^superjntendent and the principal. Siipport from teachers was more luke- 
warm. Although by June the project was qn schediile as^far as RBS was 
conderned, the nature of .the process by which planning occurred had been 
altered considerably from the original Intentions of the parties Involved. 



The superintendent had had c^^tenslVe contact with RBS prior to the be- 
ginning of this project. 



Recruitment. Central was not on the list of potential sites RBS 
originally compiled. , Its appropriateness as a site was suggested to RBS 
■by someone outside the school system. The recommendation was made because 
Central had a history of involvement in the particular curriculum area of 
concern, and yet Its program did not conform to st^te guidelines. To 
remedy the situation the superintendent had created a special district 
position the occupant of which would coordinate activities In the area, 
had hired a highly-oual |f led person to fill the position, and had begun to 
look for assistance from outside consultants. It was at this point that 
BBS contacted the superintendent. 

RBS had already developed criteria to use In selecting project sTtes. 
These criteria Included theVequ IVements that the site already have an In- 
vestment In the curriculum are;^ and that key actors at the site (i.e.. 
people who would be affected directly by the project) not demonstrate open 
opposition t;o the idea of the project. At Central, RBS staff reported that 
the superintendent was highly enthusiastic about the possibility of RBS' 
Involvement. The principal expressed similar enthusiasm. Although teach- 
ers were less enthusiastic, they were apparently not opposed to the proj- 
ect. Thus, Central met the requirements, ^nd. the school was selected as 
a project site. 

' During entry no p.roblems aroie for RBS. The ease of entry was par- 
tially because the project,made few. demands on the school other than staff 
time. At this stage of the process, time did not present a problem to any 
of the participants; however, the ampunt of t'ime that some team members 
had available to allocate to project activities decreased later In the year 



Originally, RBS had hoped that the team of planners would be volun- 

. 

teers; however, the actual selection of team members was left to the 

school. The RBS linker recommended categories of people to be Included, 

but the principal and^the superintendent decided which individuals should 

participate. Team members either were appointed (e.g., students and 

teachers) or requested td participate (e.g., the community representative) 

The superintendent's appointment of the team coordinator seemed par- 

ticularly critical for the direction the planning process took. At this 

site the strategy was to provide technical assistance directly to the co? 
r 

ordlnator* The coordinator would lead the planning team activities while 
RBS staff remained in the background. The superintendent appointed the 
navly-hired person reference^ above' as the team coord ir>ator. Although the 
person's official position was at the district^level , the office'and pri- 
mary respons ibi ftt ies were located in the school. The person stated that 
this, combined with the newness of the position and its occupant to the 
system, made it difficult to build a base of support for activities in 
either the district or the school. 

According to the RBS linker, the motivations of Individuals to partic 
ipate^ln the project varied. The superintendent was interested in upgrad- 
ing the district curriculum program and saw the RBS project as a way to 

address this objective. Although the team coordinator was assigned to the 

* 

project, the Individual had two pos I tlve ^motives for participating: (l) 

.... t 
to further an al ready ^exi sting Interest in the curriculum Wea and (2) to 

establish a role" in the district and at Central. A prior interest in 

t 

3S 

\' ■ ■ 



the content area made the project appealing to the principal. In addition, 
the projsct was seen as a way to get free ass I stance-wi th staff development, 
the teachers' motivation was mainly a fuoction of political rather than cur- 
ficular considerations. To maintain the balance of power, it was important 
.for them to be involved in any new dlst;rict activities. The community rep- 
resentative had a desire to learn more about the school. This individual 
^Iso had political ambitions and felt participation would provide voters 
with evidence of an Interest In education. The students were assigned to' 
the project gnd h^d no clearj^tlvatlons or expectations. 

Activities . Inlt^'ally the local planning team consisted of the co- 
ordinator, the community person, the assistant superintendent in charge., 
of currlculu)^ and instruction, several teachers, a guidance counselor, 
students, and the prlncIpaK According to RBS staff , the cortpopent did 
not consider the linker. to be a team member at first. The size of the 
team concerned the linker and the coordinator because they felt fewer 
people could plan more effectively. They, In conjunction with the princi- 
pal; decided that the team had to be broken Into more functional units. 
At first they intended to suggest a single method for reorganization to 
the team, but .the principal advised them to propose several alternatives 
to the team because of the sensitivity of team members to how. decisions , 
were made. This was done, and the team agreed to form a core planning 
team (consisting of the coordinator, the conwiunlty person, the principal, 
a student, a guidance counselor, and two teachers) and an- advisory group 
(consisting of everyone else). The advisory group would convene with the 
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core planning team every third meeting, to review the work of the core 
team* 

The teachers In both groups were department chairpersons. At Cen- 

* 

tra] these people taught paj"tlal class loads while the remainder of their 
time was allocated to working with and for other teachers. The chairper- 
sons were the major conduits through which the principal and the faculty 
coninunicated and were major sources of influence in the school. 

Because of difficulties in getting all of the team together, the 
first team meeting did not occur until a month later than RBS intended. 
At this meeting the RBS 1 in|cer compressed two two-hour orientation sessions 
into one two-hour session. Five subsequent team meetings were. held. By 
the end of the last sess^on, the' team had defined the content area, Iden- 
tiffed a list of relevant goals, and had begun to conduct surveys of stu- 
dents, teachers, and. the community in order to narrow the goals to those 
which seemed most crucial to Implement. 

In addition to attending the planning team meetings^ the linker met 

' %^ 

with the coordinator in planning s^ess'ions. According to the linker, 
these sessions were welcomed by tjhe coordinator because they helped reduce 
anxieties over providing leadership to <i^e team. By structuring what was 
to happen at team meetings,^ providing .technical competence, and offering 
the coordinator professional support, these sessions made the coordinator 

N t. 

feel more comfortable with the position. Most of the linker's time was 
spent with this one indivjsdaal. ; . ' ' 

Initially the linker felt a tension between the commitment to letting 
the team determine the content of its plan and the commitment to what was 



considered tb' be good practice. This tens I on manifested Itself most fre- 
querltly In situations in which £ he team mad-e, or was on the verge of mak- 
Ing, decisions about the program on the basis of limited knowledge of the ' ^ 
field. The linker discussed this problem with other RBS linkers. Together 
they decided that the team should be presented an array of possible programs 
In the content area and asked to locate them on a continuum with the end- 
points denoting the area as narrowly-conceived and t1ie area as broadly-con- 
celyed. The linker would then point out the direction the team was ^headed ^ 
and suggest alternatives to this direction. This new tack was discussed with 
and .approved by the coordinator . 

a consequence of these discussions, the 1 Inker intervened and be- ^ 

came more dlreptive. The Tl eld observer noted that the .team did not re- 

/ ' • 

ce^ve the action well. They. grew restless and expressed frustration ove^ 

r ■ ■ « 

having performed a time-consuming task only ^o have sofneone suggest an-^ 

. ^ ■ • . ' 1, ■ 

other way of 'doing the task. They perceived that the linker and the 

coordinator were attentptlhg to wrest project control from them and that 

botli were operating from an already-estabi Ishe^ conception of what th^ 

program was to become. One teacher complained ~ to the coordinator that 

tlic te^m meinbers felt they were.being 'Vanlpulated." This Is^m> of'a'"'^^ 

hldderf>gei>da was addressed directly fay the linker and coord Inator' at the' 

next meeting; they assur^ the team that they did not have one. The t^am 

seeraed. satisfied with the explanation, and the. tension subsided. .Never- 

theless, the linker did not resume a passive postuVe, and instead, contln- 

• ued'to function as a team member whose opljilons ware to be challenged just 

as others' opinions were challenged. 



Th^ Idea of the $pl i.t team did not work out as intended* As noted 
above^ the team decided that the advisory group would meet every third 
session. However, when the time for the first advisory group meeting came, 
9nly^the core team members Attended. The school year ended before another 
combined session coul0 be sched*jled. 

As the end of the school year approached > teamjmembers (particularly 
the teachers) became more pres^sed for time. As a result the team decided 
that the coordinator and the linker should design the student and facUlty 
surveys. The surveys were the means by which the team had decided to accbm 
pHsh the teacher and student needs assessments which were a part of the 
planning model. The principaj also became Involved In this development 
*work. The Individuals who actually constructed the surveys Informal ly 
discussed what they were doing with individual team members, who then sug- 
geSiteid revisions. These revisions were taken Into account beVore- surveys 
were finalized;. With the assistance qtf the Community representative, the 
linker and the coordinator also pr^oduced the community needs assessments 

Outcomes . As^BS anticipated, the outcomes most evident at the end 
of the year were changes in Individuals* attitudes and behavior related 
to the planning process, rather than changes "In school or district organl- 
zatlon. However, the changes' which occurred seemed somewhat contrary to <^ 
the attitudes and be^aVlor RBS intended to foster., ^ For example, by the' 

►end -of the year the team was willing to allow the linker and the coord ina- 

/. 

tor to assume responslinil i ties the team had jealously rgua rded earlier in 
the project. Essentially th^ team moved from performing tasks to review- 
Ing and revlsl^ng the work of others. In addition, the members of the » 



non-core planning group effectively ceased participating, and as the year 
wore on, core members often straggled Into meetings well after the sched- 
uled starting tTme. The coordinator did not have the kind of Influence 
needed to alter this Increasingly 1 Imlted participation.. As a consequence, 
the high degree of project^ ownership which RBS had hoped, the team would 
develop was not evident In anyone other than the coordinator, the^rln- 
cipal, and the community representative. 

Conclusion . In the Initial stages of the project, RBS received heavy 
administrative support anil mild teacher interest. The administrator's 
support was stimulated by a desire io Improve the quality of the existing 
program; the^teachers ' interest was stimulated by a desire to be repre- 
sented on the project. 

Over time the Icind and degree of participation by team members, 
especially school staff, shifted from active and frequent to passive antf 
sporadic. The decrease In participation seemed to be related to (1) the 
teatji member^' Initial motivation to participate, (2) outside demands ort 
members' time, and (3) the role behavior of the linker and the coordinator. 
The teachers part I cl"pa ted primarily for political reasons. Because th#y 

♦ • 

were mostly in|prested In protecting their power position In the school, 
they sought Input Into miking final decisions rather than developing alter- 
natives about which decisions wercJ-to be made. The l Inker rejiorted that, 
they did nijt really want to do the work. Hence, fhey were willing to • 
shift the performing of time-consuming development tasks to the 'linker and 
the coordinator,;jWhl I e maintaining tlie right to advise and consent. On 



the other hand, the coordFnator, the principal, and the community repre- 
sentative, had keen interests In the content area, and this interest was 
reflected In their active involvement in project activities. 

The teachers' "acfvise and consent" function was encouraged by the time 
constraints which many members faced. The ebb and flow of administrative 
duties placed heavy demands on the department chairpersons at the end of 
the year. These demands, coincided wi th the need for considerable develop- 

/ 

roent work on the RBS project; and according to the linker, the project 
became a lower priority than members' official school responsibilities. 

The coordinator was in a difficult position In the school system. 
The individual had not been In the system long enough to develop influence 
and to qain control over the resources necessary to stimulate and^mai^ntaln 

others' active participation. At the same time the super i ntenden^saw 

V 

the- project as the coordinator's responsIb^H ty. Thus, project wo^k had 
to be done, and the coordinator and the linker had the most time to devote 

to i;t. . - ' 

the limited tfcam participation corresponded with a low sense of owner- 
ship and commitment to the project among team' members . In spite of these 
debilitating factors, the project at Central was as far along In the RBS 
planning sequence as the other RBS sites. However, the progress was more 
<rPhe result qf the efforts of the coordinator and the linker than the per- 
formance of the planning teafc. , 

T. 

City School , 

Located In a large city, Cliy School served a predominantly black 
clientele. Observers from the component suggested that the 79 adults in 



the school were divided into a number of factions or cliques depending on 
such factors as whether or not they w^re professionals, what grades they 
taught, ways of handling the problems of a black identity, and personal 
friendships. Internal tensions were exacerbated by a recently completed 
strike and the announcement of an upcoming layoff of staff due to enroll- 
ment declines and budgetary problems. An onrsite observer reported that 
the principal's relationship with some staff members and'the central 
office was somewhat strained. However, the -'pr I ncl pal received strong 
support from community residents. In an interview the principal reported 
that many instructional, and staff relations responsibilities were dele- 
gated to assistants. 

Orte constant theme in this* school noted by component staff was the at- 
tempt to instill pride in students' black heritage. This theme was carried 
through bulletin board displays, speeches by outside speakers, and class- 
room instruction. While teachers differed over whether students should 
try to leave the city for better alternatives elsewhere or stay and f\ght^ 
■for Improved conditions, they agreed on the Importance of pride In one's 
racial heritage. This theme was empiasUed by both black and white teach- 

Finally, aether program required school staff to go through a. goal- 
setting, program development process similar to the one developed by 
RBS.' Some Ijiltial reservations about the RBS project stemmed frgm con-, 
fusion between the two efforts and cynicism about the mandated one. More- 
over, apparently because of the Interest in black pride and developing a 



local community* school staff were Initially quite suspicious of outside . 
experts especial I y those representing the '"white establishment." 

Recruitment . In recruiting this school, RBS moved quickly through 
the district hierarchy but faced substantial lower-staff distrust. City's 
district was one of the last to be considered by the component. Shortly 

after a meeting with ceqtral office staff and the principal. It was select- 

» 

ed as one of the project sit6s. 

After selection there was then a break of one month be^fore RBS could 
meet with all faculty. For the initial meeting, there was a mix-up over 
the s'tarting time. The principal told the faculty to be ready for'i^a 3*.00 
meeting and RBS^. that it would start at 3:15- However, the principal A 
did not appear until 3:30. In addition, the anticipated layoffs were 
announced at the same meeting. Although RBS Indicated that part lei- 
pation in the project was vofuntary, the principal reported that the 
decision to have the project had already been made. An on-site obser'ver 
reported that t;eachers resented having the project "rammed down their 
throats" and were suspicious that it would be used to evaluate teachers 
and prepare for layoffs. In the months that followed, the linker and a 
' f leld'^observer working for RBS made numerous visits to the school to ex- 
plain the project to staff and elicit their supP9r^; 

Alniost two months later, the school was ready for Its first team 
meeting. A number of teachers and counselors had been off Icial ly ap- 
pointed to the team. Others, for reasons that were not^.al together clear, 
dfeclded that the activity was important and chose to attend. One of those 




,i-ndependentlKrecruited l4 girls from a school club. In describing the 
}i,6rk that would be accomplished, RBS emphasized an interest in broad^par- 
ticipation. but also stressed the requirement to follow generahly the 
RBS planning approach. According to an observer, the tone of this meet- 
Jng^was baslcal ly positive, and the process in the school was under way. 

Activitie s.. Planning activities began wit;h the fj,rst team meeting. 
Nine more meetlnqs were hfeld during the school year. Team. stabi 1 1 ty was 
a major problem at City. Students, professional staff; and community 
representatlvfes created different problems., As Indicat^^l aboVe. one mem- 
ber recruited a number of students for the team. This Independent re- 
cruitment continued through several meetings. At one time, as many as 
' 22 students attended a meeting.' Later, students complained to .th« Field 
Studies observer that some of their teachers would not let them out of 
cVass to go to meet Ings , 'especial ly since the scsslons^e^lways at the 
same ,tlme and conflicted with the same courses. JpjP^la.s coi^slderabl e 
initial turnover among the professionals on the team. Initlal'lyi,' the 
' grade "fevel chairpersons, who were'quite Influential Jn the school ,• were 
assigned to the team. However, after the first meeting, they did not ^ 
at^tend. The llnl<er reported that no way could be worked out .to obtain 
substitutes for their classes. Instead, a number of counselors and 
special education teachers who could free some ,tlme; and who were Inter- 
ested, chose to»^ attend. Although ai effort was rtade to recruit community, 
representatives! (and several parents did a-ttend the first few meetings)-, 
the nK>U stablej"communlty" representatives were para-profess lonals work- 
ing In the school . 

> ■ ■ . * • 



Team leadership was another source of concern • City wi^^fhe only 
tdam )out of t1 that did not have a principal a^ an actWe member. A 
special teacher In the school wa6 initially assigned to coordinate the 
team's work because the individual did not teach regular classes and had 
time. However, at the first meeting, another teacher was elected acting co 
4>rd{nator. As one'of the few white tieachers In the school, the coordinator 

• - x • 

was not highly influential among the staff. The Field Studies observer 
noted that this person did not play a directive role at ffieetings. In 
addition the coordinator had difficulty getting materials needed by team 
members repr^uced for i^^meetings. As a result, handouts that were 
critical, for group discusjion — e.g., copies of the district's official 
goals — were not available for distribution to the full team on several 
occasions. • 

The early meetings were devoted to developing a set of goals for the 

« 

school in the curriculum area* RBS introduced and explained the concept 
of goals and tried to get the team to identify school problems as a basis 
for writing goals. Typically, after an introduction the work ^oufld take 

'*p^ace In small groups. In managing these activities, the linker *had to ' 
take into account the lack of direction provided by the coordinator,' the 
need to gear meetings to large numbers of students who were not familiar 
with the planning concepts RBS used, and the component's belief that as 
part of its cooperative relationship, \t should not ^direct meetings. For 
instance, at brte meeting, field notes indicate that the trainsltion from ^ 

iihfe initial prese^ntat Ion on goals to the •small groups tS/^ nt as follows: 



There Was a question about whether studeats, parents, and 
■ teachdis should meet separately so each group could Identify 

Its o^goals, but the linker want^^to^liave teachers and stu- 
V dents meet together so students could get the idea of what the 
^ _3concept of goals meant.- Me^nwhi.Je, the 1 !-iker apologized for 
— * be {fig directive. It took a l^ng time for the groHps to. form, 
the- UhkerWfi»«| fled four locations^ and politely Indicated 
* "^hothe 1 Inker V/anted to go to each place while the students 
■"^ ''•'^ especial ly walked for someone to tell them where to go. Mean- 
' . while, >aigr adults same aiyund with" ano'ther instruction to • 
t . *have the students Identify the major problems they saw or the 
\ major things they wanted changed in the, School. 



I 
I 
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tn' another occasion th^ inker was not so^lrectlve, and what was announced 
^ as a five minute ^ scuss Ion ,wl th the whole team went for hO minutes. 

. The group sessions proceeded vgry differently. For Instance,, on onej 
^ occasion, four groups were supposed to identffy problems- In the^ool . , 
In one; a counselor told students to write oyt the problems they saw. 
While students wrote, adults i^lked at the other end of the table. In 
another,' the teachers tried to question students in ways that would bring 
out their concerns. In a third group, a para-profess lon^l Jectured three 
' students about taking responstbll I ty ^for their lear-nlng. Nevertheless, a 

clear set of themes concerning schciol problems came out of these dl-scuST ^ 
'. slons. Studerits reported that they were very excited about these meet;^ngs. 
They independently Initiated activities to canvass their friends, and even 
teachers, on the problems they saw. ' • 

At the t^iird meeting, d subcommittee of students and faculty was 
formed to synthesize the diverse recommendations Into a set of possible 
^goals. Thl^s group reviewed district goals that were already developed 
and Identified six that It recommended adopting.^ • ' 
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During the fourth meeting, the team unanimously accepte'd the commit- 
tee's recommendations. At that point*" two team rembers wanted to move 
directly to pubUcIzing the goals in the community and ^e^tting both par- 
ents and teachers to, identify ways to meet them. However, the RBS. ap- 
proach's next steps called for obtaining evidence on how well the goals 

were being met. Therefore, an RBS measurement specialist was introduced 

«* 

. to the team..' The specialist told the group that RB^ wanted to conduct 

# • 

small-group interviews with school staff in order to assess the status 
^of the goals In the school. There were t\^^^riai^t Ions to this speech. 

One of the caijRinity representatives objected to the emphasis on student 
•outcomes, saying that other-- outcomes should be"^ considered. ' The coord Ina- 
tor wanted to move directly to program design or at least to developing a 
questionnaire. However, RBS staff firmly repeated that a step had to be 
taken before an instrument could be written. After some discussion, that 
next^step--breal<lng goals Into more behavioral terms which could be mea- 
suredi^thfough questionnaire of test Items — was inltiarted. 

^ ^the nekt set of meetings was devoted to respeclfying the goals as 
behavioral Qbjectlves. Much the same small group process was followed. 
This task wps complicated by the fact that many of the adults appeared to 
not. understand wl^at constituted good objectives. Considerable time was 
Spent briefing the group pleaders so they would understand what was to be 
accomplished. Within the snftill groups, some leaders devoted most of thei 
time to questioning, designed to ge^ students to Identify objectives. As 

a result, adults took on more ^t he role of .instructor k;han planner. Never 
« 

tHel ess, the 4ifork progressed aVid by the last meeting instrwment items had 



been developed. However, RBS' procedures for protection of confidential- 
Ity required that. the Instrument receive corporate approval. This step 
plus the pressures created by the find of the school year precluded admin- 
istering the instrument befot;e the summer recess. 

Qi^tcomes . RBS managed to form a team at City School In spite of 
considerable Initial distrust and the absence, of firm administrative sup- 
P9rt. However, with its heavy student representation, leadership prob- 
lems, and. the absence of grade level chairpersons, the team was not well 
stocked with the kind of Influentlals who might be expected to build sup- 
port for change. Students took their tasks quite seriously and were 
enthusiastic about vwhat they perceived as an opportunity to pa-ciOcI pate 
with adults as equals. Although adults assisted with Instrument coWruc- 
tlon. the emphasis on training students placed adul|s In thd Instruct^^ 
role and yiicreased their sense of distance from the process. RBS staff 
initially hoped that by the end of the school year, the team^uld have 
designed a plan to be implemented In the following year, because the 
team got off to a late start, it did not get this far. However, It did 

4 

manage to create the Instrument for use at the beginning of the next year . 
Overall, City proceeded about as far as most of the RBS teams'. 

Conclusion . The City team highlighted the potential tension for 
linking agents between operating a rational approach with a logical se- 
qucnce of tasks ancj maintaining a cooperative," non-directive approach. 
RBS was concerned about avoiding value judgments and externajj d^irect'o" 
or activities. Yet, its planning approach relied heavily on a set bf 
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prescribed steps that vyere not always pbvious to or understood by school 
people* At severarl points considerable explanation and even some pressur 
was needed to keep the teain '"on course*'^ Depending on the I rcumstances , 

when that pressureVas missing, the team either drifted or threatened to 

• . . . * 

take off in a direction for which RBS was not prepared. Hence, It was 

after! necessary for the linking agent to intervene In order to maintain 

sorae fidelity to the technical aspects of the approach. 

The schc^J context alsorhad an Important Impact on team activities. 
For Instance, the tasks of pUlllng together a team and keeping it Intact 
became especially problematic at City because the school's operating pro- 
cedures for schedul Ing classes, obtaining teacher release time, and giving 
students free time all precluded the formation of a stable team. To these 
procedures must be added the role played by gdmlnl stratdrs, the special 
agendas of certain faculty members; and the dl strl buttons of Influence 
and esteem within^^e $t?aff. Lack of familiarity with the planning con- 
cepts RB3 employed seemed to be another barrier t^o steady progress. Hovy- 
ever, the students' enthusiasm and the linker's special effort to keep 
them invoked seemed to be Important assets. 

Union School 



Union School was located in a city of over AO, 000 population and * 

.. * 

^ served a black and Hispanic clientele. The school and district faced 
scsm serious student achievement problems. The bulk of the students in 
the school were one year or more behind grade level In reading. Because 
of Its test scores, the district received considerable <idverse publicity 



and was under the threat of state sanction. The superintendent was not 
a curriculum specialist. He sought assistance from many sources and the „ 
district had numerous special programs. 

Teacher-administrator problems were also prevalent. The districts' 
chapter of the NEA was r|ported to be .a strong advocate of teachers' 
rights. Union School had special problems ^because staff perceived the 
principal to be highly controlling. The principal reported that teachers 
resented the requirement that all teachers conduct certain activities at 
a particular time of the day. They also disliked what' they saw as an 
unwillingness to provide adequate support on disciplinary matters. While 
this school did not initially seem a promising site, It became one of RBS' 
most successful efforts. 

Recruitment . RBS relied heav4ly on intermediate service agencies 
(^SAs) in the state to help it select this site. This district was rec- 
oiimended by an ISA largely sc? It could get help in respcind>rr to the 
superintendent's repeated requests for assistance. ISA staff anticipated 
that the principal would be interested In the project, but they did not 
become aware of the tension in the school until the selection procedure 

was underway. * ' 

RB5 st^ff met with district administrators at the ISA office twfce 
In the fall i>f the school y^ar. The first meeting wgs attended by the 
syperlntendent and an assistant superintendent. RBS staff described th^ 
RBS approach, as a collaborative effort between the ISA and RBS. They 
.Indicated that RBS was looking for an opportunity to develop the approach 



at the ^same time that It and the ISA would provide service to schools. 

They described the component 's^ approach to planning and shared a pamphlet^ 

^that Identified numerous curriQulum problems which the project could 

address. The^Ympression was left that school personnel would be able t( 

choose the curriculum problems for the project. RBS staff alsoclarified 

that they would expect the district to provide release time for teachers, 

to arrange for principals* participation, and to identify one district 

coordinator who would attend all meetings and be trained to carry the 

process to other schools. The superintendent did nqt pursue the details 

of the presentation, but he did ask If RBS could help the district with 

Its ^'pull-out problem". I.e., th'e schedul I ng ,of compensatory educatW^n 

cTasses that required removing childfren from their regular classrooms. 

The assistant .super intendent was rtiuchl more interested in the general RBS 

. ■* * - * ■ ' ■ 

approach. The assistant superintendent ahd superintendent identified 

. • ■ . ^. ^ 

two candidate schools In the district. . 

The second^^meeting was with the ajssistant superintendent, the Union 

orlnclpal, and the principal of the^pt^jer candidate school. The second 

principal admitted considerable d{strus\t of federal programs. Both prln- 

ci pa Is* raised numerous questions about Kow release time for teachers would 

be arranged. When told that the dlstrict\would provide substi tu^tfts , they. 

agreed to go ahead. However, before any outsiders presented their pr^gram,^ 

to thd^jiRond school, the second prlhclial insisted on sounding out the** 

staff alone.* the Union principal folloi^fed this - lead, although agreeing to 

allow ISA staff to attend the meeting where the program would be disaussed. 



Shortly thereafter' this school opted out, of the project. 



Thes.e two schooV meetings set the scene for a late fall meeting In 
Union S«hool. It was attended by two people from RBS» two ISA staff, the 
assistant superintendent, the pr The I pal , and four Union teachers. RBS 
staff made essehtlally the same presentation as previously. However, '^ey 
pointed out tliat because of unexpected delays In the development process 
they would only be able to provide materials and assistance with one cur- 
riculuni problem for the coming year. Hence, there would be no choice In 
the Jjrobleins to be considered". One of the teachers (whti was a district 
NEA officer) asked a number of pointed questions about the time demands 
^of the project, whether It would help resolve the s^«ff "malaise" (re- 
ferring apparently to tensions with the principal), and how It related to 
a state Inspection of the district starting the same day. ' , 

teachers showed considerable misunderstanding of the component's way 
of using* research to promote change. One teacher wondered whcthe> people 
would have to read a lot of research material ^t home. Another wanted to 
know if RBS would fijid research reports for teachers,. As they came to under 
stand that RBS was using existing studies to develop materials and assis- 
tance, the assistant superintendent asked why the component was validating 

.... ■ \ * ■ 

previous research. * ♦ ' 

After the ttieeting, there was a heated exchange between the two admln- 
Istrators'and'^an RBS representative. The Union principal complained about 
tl*^e lack of choice In problems to address, especial ly after RBS had In- 0 
dicatcd such a choRe^was at^allabie. The assistant super Intefident con- 

* * 

curred. asking again why RBS was "validating" existing research, and 



defflandfng to see the RBS pt^posal to Its funding agency. One of RBS' 
representatives ended the day by saying the meeting was the Wst diff 

cult In the person's experience »s an RBS employee, \, 

. . . ,, » . ... ^ 

RBS and 15 A staff did not return to the school until early January. 
Then, they were not certain If they were attending a second session to 
negotiate a r.elatlonship with the schooKor not. They were pleasantly 
surprised when, after %ome clarifying questions which brought out Xhat 
they would work on one curriculum problem for the remainder of the year 
and^ two other problems In future years, teachers and administrators seemed 

eager to begin work orl> the approach. RBS staff believed that reading 

• **. ■ 

the^proposal helped site staff to better , understand the project* 

■> - . ■ 

Activities. Qnce initial acceptance at Union was achieved, RBS be- ^ 
gan what was designed as a series of half^-day meetings twice a month. 
Theire meetings Had to be blocked out well in^advance for two reasons. 
. First, the l-SA had agreed to make a representative available for all 
meetings. This person would provide help, -act as an assistant linking 
agent \p the meetings, and obtain tralnjng throu||h the meetings so that 
the ISA could use the approach In other schools next year. The. ISA . 
repsj^entatlve's sc|)edule was usually full and unpredictable, so meeting 
tlme^ had to be schedu4e)i In ^advance. Second, the district required a 
fixed schedule to arrange for teacher release, time during the day. Tfie 
district's, procedures for hiring substitutes were exceedingly cumbersome. 
While a predictSfble meeting schedule was helpful, It was not aWays enough 
to allow substitute coverage. On one occasion RBS brought a cil^rrlculi 



um 



specialist to the it»eetJng, but the specIalUt and a second ISA representa- 
tive wound up covering classes so teachers could attend the meeting. 

In all , five meetings were held in the schtjpl . with.a final session 
at the end of the year at the ISA. These meetings were doi\si stently 
attended by the RBS l inker and. three of the four original teacher^^. " An- 
other teacher joined t^e team after the first meet i ng, having vol unteered 
after hearing about the program from tesim members. The principal was in 
and out of meetings, and the ISA representative and assistant supertntSn- 
dent attended most meetings. RBS a'lso sent out one specialist to provide 
training on how to collect data' through classroom observation and another 
who showed team members how to inter^»ret the data and offered suggestions 
on how to improve classroom procedures" rel ated to the curriculum problem. 

Most meetings included a substantial portion of training., Teachers 
were introduced to existing studies concerning theb^roblem area and re- 
ceived reference graphs showing the bi-variate relationships bcty/een < 
student behavior apd 'Student achievement for different grades and sub- 
* lect areas. They were also trained on the use of forms which observers 
would employ to measure student behavior and procedures for computing 
scores from the observation sheets. Finally, school staff received sever- 
al manuals. 

There was considerable discussion at meetings. Several members 
criticized theorlginal reference graphs which were difficult to under- 
stand ^nd pravlded feedback on the layout of the forms and f|ianuals. They 
raised questions about the observation methods which seemed to assume 
that, the whole class, was In theVoom most . of the time. When they pointed 



put that with their pull-out programs large groups of students were 
often out of class, the observation forms were revised to record the num** 
ber of students out of class. Other materials were also changed. . 

One teacher raised a fundamental question about the approach in point 
Ing out that thie research' provided aggregate figures on the whole class. 
In^ this teacher's case, interest was not In the whole class but In laggard 
students on whom special information was desired. This person's continued 
participation seemed problemittc until the linker Indicated that some- 
thing could be worked out to provide small'-group data. At a* later meet- 
ing, the linker returned with a special form for use w^i th specific chil- 

dr^n. Still later It proved feasible to collect data in that room on 
r . . _ ,1 

both the whole class and selected students. 

Still, considerable time was available for "off-task" discussions 

which were primarily shop tall<. Field notes from one meeting record: 

^^lio^resslon by the district coordinator on the value of silent 
sustained reading as a way. of Increasing academic performance. 
One teacher suggested havi^ng silent sustained reading In the 
building, anci the principal replied that It would be done the 
next year. Later another teacher said math drUI was approp- 
riate for high complexl t'f*^asks like having students do story 
problems. The district coordinator suggested giving chMdren 
the number problems and having them write the story. 

The coordinator had"^ host of concrete activities to suggest, and the 
group found these discussions 'extremely Interesting and useful. The 
meetings were generally relaxed and enjoyed by^the participants. 

Although RBS encouraged the ISA to describe the approach as Its own 
and the ISA person of ten. opened the meetings, technical content was usu- 
ally presented by the linker or other RBS staff members. The linker in 



effect chaired meetings most of the time; although, as the above descrip- 
tion Indicates, the linker avoided being highly directive. RBS tried to 
at-range to plan each session with the cf^strlct coordinator and the ISA 
person In advance, but both were too busy most of the time. Still, the 
linker was able to consult with them' Informal ly before introducing new 
aspects of the program.* This strategy helped the program develop in the 
tense district context because local personnel had greater awareness of 
Jocat conditions and sensibn Ities than did RBS. Moreover, it spread' . 
responsibility for the program to non-RBS participants who helped to keep 

discussions constructive. 

One of the most tense' problems concerned tlassroom obsefVatlon. RfeS 
original Intention was for teachers to fill out the observation forms 
while they worked. When that alternative proved unfeasible, the problem 
of"who should observe arose. The teachers were afraid that the observa- 
.t?ons might be used for evaluative purposes. Several times during a mid- 
year meeting,' ISA agents probed about which teachers would feel comfort- 
able with being observed. While the teachers generally agreed to ^ser- 
vatlon, they Indicated that they did not want the principal Involved. As 
a result the team had agreed that the observat-Ion would by done by RBS, 
the ISA. and the district coordinator. In fact, the others did not have 
time to observe, so the full burden fell on the linker who, as a result, 
spent 2^ days observing In the school during a seven-week period. The 
linker was able to arrange team meetings so as to avoid discussion of 
parllcuJar teachers* data until the end of the school ye'ar. When team 
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members had more trust In .the principal and the process, they shared their 
data with the principal. . 

Outcomes . Over the course of the year, the team moved enough 
through the complete RBS sequence to allow all teachers to report some 
modification in their instructional or classroom management techniques. 
Teachers were pleased^ with the process and developejd a hXgh^^sens^^^ 
. ership of the team. However, the most Important Impact was at the dts- 
yAt level and concerned the pull-out policy. Teachers had complained 
albut the poHc'y for some time, and central office staff were aware gf 
the probl||», but the're had never been any "hard" data documenting Its 
extent. ■ The principal pul^|,x!S"3' together the classroom observation data and 
used It to document for the district office the extent of the disruption 
the special programs ca«ise"ify\tfe4 central office responded at the end of 
the school year by revising the scft^ullng of all district special classes 
to be less disruptive. pk^''' 



The changed scheduling policy w^|i|^uted to RBS and gave It a 



broadened legitimacy thrq.ughoCi't the state. Th^;4istrict began consider- 
tng plans to introduce the RBS approach In other scNSbs-ls the next year. 



The ISA's Interest and readiness to commit staff time 
the approach increased. Even the state department of edbca^t^ni Indicated 



increased Interest In the/ approach. 



Conclusion . Union School Illustrates some of the complexities of 
developing a cooperative relationship with a school. Clearly, the spirit 
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of cooperation alone. was not sufficient. In fact, RBS had to engage in 
some difficult bargaining to initiate the relationship at all. This 
bargaitiing clarified. Its approacK to school change and the limits, of what 
it could'do. In particular It could only work on one problem. Essen- 
tially, the school had the choice of accepting or rejecting RBS' offer. 
Oncc'"that situation was clarified and the school accepted, cooperation 
was stijl not easy. - It required considerable program adjustment and 
technical Ingenuity to give individual actors what they wanted while 
maintaining the integrity of the program. This ingenuity Is Illustrated 
by the development of special forms for one teacher as well as the pacing 
of meetings which allowed teachers to receive unexpected benefits from the 
district coordinator's wealth of craft knowledge. ^ 

This case also illustrates the Impact of school context on a change 
approach. The history of adml nt strator-teacher conflict, the 'activl ties 
of the tethers' association, and the number of special programs in the 
district all created actual" or potential barriers to RBS' Initial accep- 
tance. Continuation of the program required that the RBS linking agent 
successfully navigate the shoals of the strained teacher-administrator 
relationship In the school. 



Overv.iew 



The case histories point, to a number of issues which warrant further 
discussion. These Issues fall Into four categories: (l) the nature of 
the planning process, (2) the relationship between RBS md the schools^ 
(3) -linker behavior, and {h) characteristics of the school context. 



Fl rstt during' planning RBS did not expect that any major changes In 

school organization would occur. Instead the focus was on characteristics 

of the planning process itself. Of most concern to RBS at this point was 

evidence that planning was progressing and that th^ teaftis were developing 

a sense of ownership of the project.. The histories suggest that there 
• ■ 

was a tension between these two desirable characteristics of the change 
process* It appeared in the form of a conflict between the need to follow 
a planning approach develop'ed* at RBS and the desire to maximize the par- 
ticipation of the school and the team, which in turn would lead to owner- 
ship. . ^ 

The conflict was most evident where a* team faced time pressures or 
had difficulty understanding the approach. At Central the timing of the 
Steps was such that the construction and administration of the needs as^ 
sessmerits coincided with one of the busiest times of the school year* 
Yet the tasks had to be complected be|ore the team could Identify the goals 
to be Implemented first. By delegating this work to the coordinator and ^ 
the linker, the team sacrificed active participation on Its part. However, 
it also avoided a delay of several months In program planning. The team 
at City was unstable and did not understand the RBS planning sequence. 
Although RBS staff were hi^ghly committed to democratic participation, they 
were the only people who had the requisite knowledge to guide the process. 
Thus they had to Intervene at points to'ke«p the team *^on track.'' Where 
they were reluctant to do this, the result was considerable drift and 
confusion* The tension between rational planning and building ownership 



at Union was less. This was largely because the timing of project actlvl- 
ties meshed with the ebb and flow of school demands on team members and ^ 
the teajB seemed to understand the RBS approach (after the initial dlffl- 
cuity described In the case history). 

Second, these cases also suggest that there were substantial diffi- 
culties, In maintaining a cooperative relationship with a school. None of 
the three schools was a unified entity. Because each had one or more im- 
portant internal cleavages, a component had to strike a balance among 
groups In order to work with a school at all. This was especially clear 
at Union where the linker Initially avoided sharing data with the princi- 
pal to' build trust with teachers. However, the numerous cliques at City 
seemed to have a significant, If difficult -to trace, Impact pn that team's 
/Wrk; and recruiting teachers at all at Central might have been difficult 
If they had not been concerned with maintaining a balance of power with 
administrators. ' • 

Third, the component^ Inking agent was the crltica^l actdr for navl- 
gating the hazards of a particular site and ensuring that the approach 
was of some use. They were the people who had to mediate betwe$en elements 
of the approaches and conditions at the site. For example, the linker . 
who did all the observation in Union found ways for the RBS pitocess to 
not look like It was. being used forVeacier evaluatlop. At Central the 
,1 inker adopted a more d I recti ve role than the approach called for to get 
particular tasks completed and had to figure out how to make this role ^. 
acceptable to staffwho were sensitive to any threats to their prerogatives 
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Linker behavior seemed critical' In another way as well. At each site 
the 'linker developed key contacts who hel ped to coordinate project activi- 
ties. At Central and City these pjjople were the team coordinators; at 
Union they were the principal and the district coordinator. Where the 
contacts were not very . Influential within the school or did nqt have the 
authority to make certain decisions, the linkers had to perform functions 
they had not anticipated In order to keep the project moving^ such as 
handling the copying of materials or performing planning tasks that could 
have been delegated to other local team members. 

Finally, there were a number of characteristics of the school con- ; 
^text that affected the change process. Predominant among these was the 
motivation of individual actors to engage In the change ef|^rt. When 

Individuals sensed that there were problems In a particular area and were 

\ 

Interested in correcting them, their participation was ljsually active and 
-# 

regular. This seemed to be the case with the principal and coordinator 
at Central, the students and counselors at City, and the district coorV 
dinator, principal, and teachers at Unlon^ When Individuals did not sense 
a problem or were Interested In a problem different from the one the team , 
was addressing, participation was more problematic, as was the case with 
the teachers at Central', sefveral teachers and the principal at City, and 
one teacher at Union. ' 



At least threeother school context characteristics bear attention* 

I* 

First, schools' standard operating procedures, especially their s-febedules 
and means for getting substitutes, determined the time available ll^or plan- 
ping. The greatest Impact was on teacher and student availability. Second, 
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schools diffeVed Iti^thelr familiarity with the concepts RBS used.^ Plan- 
ning work seemed to be more time consuming where students who had ^ev«re 
reading problems were Involved. Constraints were less extreme but> sti 1 1 
real where teachers were unfami 1 lar with research methods or planning 
techniques. Third, the nature of the problems a school faced and the 
number of competing change projects affected reception of the approach. 
'Existing projects had a sort of Valo" effect.. Distrust or resentment " 
built up by one project transferred to another and created Initial bar- 
riers that had t^ be overcome. This was especially clear In City but It 

... « 

seemed to operate Union as well. , , ' 

In the- next chapter a nurtiber of these Issues are examined further 
using data from all 11 sites. 




V, 



CHAPTER I I I 

THE CROSS-SITE ANALYSIS i . 

** ... 

* The case study, format Is a useful way to clarify the complexity of 
the change process' and to show how a multitude of factors combined to 
bring about |)articular outcomes. However, when searching for patterns 
among many casls» the deta!,1s often hide the overall picture. Factors 
that seem critical at one site are Inconsequent lal at another- A general 
principle can be vividly illustrated with examples from two or three 
schools^ but It Is difficult to identify how It operates In the others. 
Hence, to complement the case studies, a comparison of all 11 sites was 
made to examine further how rationality and cooperation affected the 

change process and what factors contributed to those conditions. 

<< * ■ ■ ' 

The Initial Intention was to use the comparison to explore Ideas that 

had been generated by both field work and prevlotis research. Those two 

sources Idd to the guiding conceptualization presented above (Fig. 1). 

Figure 3 shows how the conceptualization was operational I zed as a set of 

var^iables on which each team could be rated. The arrows In the table In-- 

dicate changes that were made in the process of operat tonal Izat Ion ; these 

will bfe discussed as the relevant variables are Introduced. It should be 

noted that the Initial conceptualization treats process characteristics 

as mediators" between facilitators and outcomes. Because of the nun^^^er of 

sites and the exploratory naturia of the work, both process characteristics 

and facilitators were treated as Independent variables'*; and exploration 

was geared toward Identifying relationships' between those two categories 

a^ the Interim outcomes. 
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Figure 3 ' 
OPERAT I ONAL I ZED CONCEPTUAL I ZAT I ON 
OF CHANGE PROCESS 



ERJC 




— X m Che^nge in operationalizatlon 

• i • • • ' • . • 



This chapter compares the 11 sites to^ examine the conceptuaUzat Ion 
in six sections. First, there Is a' discussion pf the procedures by which 
sites were rated on the dimension^. The next four sections describe the 
interim outcomes and their relat iotT^]^5|j(^^ relationship, llnk- 

er behavior, and scho<bl context/ Th6 finaV-sectlon Is an overview of the 
cross'-slte analysis, . » 

^ The Rating Procedures ^ * 

The dlf"flcult t>3rt of rating the sites on the variables was to get 

■• ■ "> * * 

accurate ratings of sites and aNfoid a ''halo" effect, I.e., the tendency . 

" * 4*- 

J 

to rate a team consistently positively or negatively on all dimensions 

because the team was considered to be good or bad, ^ thi^ee^step procedure 

* 

was developed. First, Moore et aK's (1977) procedure for eroding data on 
the teams was adopted, A number of questions were asked of each team. In 
answering the question, the coder would formulate a synthesis of all rele*- 
vant data In the school file, r^SCord page ^umbers and thfe most salient 
quotes for any dne seeking to check the file, and 'assess, the quality of ■ 



the data on which the synthesis was based. In a'lT,'42 questions were 
asked of each team. This procedure helped to Identify a number of are 



where data were inadequate for further analysis. ' 

^ SBcondj the rater reviewed all the coding sheets for each schpol In 

- ■ ♦ p. 

order to both finalize the dimensions to be used and rate the schools on- 

« 

the dimensions selected. This step Included reexamination of the original 

■ 

field notes and discussions with Field Studies staff familiar with the 
site. Finally, the ratings were checked with component linking agents to. 
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see-Wf they had additional information or perspectives to be taken into 
account. Once ratings were finalized with component staff, no further 
adjustments were made. 

Interim Proc'iess Outcomes . . 

Jn Identifying the outcomes of the change process, an accon>odat ton 
had to be made to the fact that component approaches and plans encouraged 
teams to' move, through the change process at different rates. For ./nstance, 
two teams actually moved to the Implementation stage" and began modifying 
classrooB) and district procedures. However, as expected, the majorl'ty of 
the teams were still involved with planning activities at the end of the 
year. Moreover, none of those teams completed their planning tasks so It 
Vtfas not possible to examine some comparable documents, like plans for 
implementatJon, across all sites. 
•-^ Nevertheless, It was possible to Identify two interim process ouf 
cofiies or characteristics that characterized all sites and were reliant 

our research problem: ownership and going through the plapning steps. 
A team's sense of ownership of the process, or commitment to the products 

of that process, Is taken to be a prerequisite for successful Implementa- 

♦ ■ ■ 

tlon of a change project. ,Owne.rshlp is generally believed to be enhanced 
by staff participation- and linking agent-school cooperation during plan- 
ning (see Chapter I). 

' To get at a team's sense of ownership, raters looked for statements ^ 

that this is "our" team and evidence that members felt part of what was 

'if 

going on, were willing to work on tasks, and were wnUng to speak out 



on their own concerns. The teams formed by the three components had very 
different composUlons, and Initial field work suggested the possibility 

^ » 

that members with different positions In a school might feel a very dlf- 
ferent attachment to planning work. To check that pos-slblUty, raters 
first did separate ratings for the sense of ownership of the -professional 
Staff the prfnclpal* These groups were selected because they were 
prominent on all teams and be^j^se It was anticipated that they would be 
'responsible ?or the bulk of Implementation activities. However, in aine 
of the^ eleven teams, principals and ^taff shared a level of ownership. 
The exceptions were Suburb where the ^teachers' sense of ownership was low 
and the principal's was high and Green Hills where the teachers- were mod- 
erate but the principal was low» Because of the substantial agreement be- 
tween principal afnd teachers, one rating of team ownership was created 
and those two teams were treated as having a moderate sense of ownership. 

In all, three teams were Identified as having a high sense of owner- 
ship: 01dt;own, Farmcenter, and Patriot. The Oldtown team, for Instance, 
was very careful not to borrow goals for their project from any external 
source Including RBS or other experts in the field. At Patriot, the 
teachers and principal exhibited a more diffuse, but string, sense If 
Interest In the meeting contents. When, ai^ther school in the district 
began working through the planning process later in the year and s-tarted 
to catch up with the Patriot team, the principal replied that they were 
able to ^'because we got It together for them.** 

Four teams were classified as moderate In ownershi p-^Nelghbortown , 
Rural District, Green HNlls, anc^ Suburb. Reflecting the heavy emphasis 



on training in their sessions, the Rura 1 , teachers re^rred to. their team 
as a "workshop." While they had the Impression that the f-arge group ses- 
stons-thdre were twelve teachers— were "prepackaged," they enjoyed the 

r 

opportunity to break into small groups from the same school and discuss 
.Interpretations of their data and possible alternatives they could imple- 
ment. The Neighbortown rating reflected a change over the course of the 
year. Teachers were quite passive in early meetings, but over time they 
began to join into discussion more and more. 

FFnally, four teams were rated low on ownership. These included ^ 
Urban where one "teacher said, "If you can't solve our problems, ~ I won't 
waste my time" an<i several members cons i^stentl y opposed the'idea of work- - 
ing inUhe component's curriculum area. Central , a case history school', 
"was mor^assive, but distrustful. The team wondered If th4 linking agent 
had his own plan that he" wanted to'adopt. Even after the linking agent's 
.rx>1e became more accepted, time constraints limited the team's partlcipa- 

> 

* tlon, . 

The guiding copceptua 1 i zat ion suggests that the interim outcome re- 
lated to rational i-ty^should J^e the quality of the plans the teams devel- 
oped. However, two components did not take their teams as far as develop^ 
^ Ing p4ans in the fiVst year.* >As a subst I'tute. - the decision was made to 
treat^he quality of» the process related to rationality as If It were an 
lnterlm*^Tt^me." As suggested In Chapter I, the essence of rational plan- 

• Ins Is the ability to Identify discrepancies between g^als and performance 



*0Sft component did not intend to take its teams as far as formulating 
plans In the first year. .Another found the tasks of development and 
.within school planning more complex than Initially expected, so addl- 
■ ..tlonal time was required. - 
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and then to identify alternatives to help alleviate those discrepancies. 
Direct assessment of these abilities proved difficult. However, each 
component Incorporated the tasks of rational planning into its approach , 
and the set of. steps It wanted the teams to follow. Each site coul-d be 
rated on how well Its team went t^irough its prescribed steps. Three 
ciilterla affected the ratings. The first was the timell ness wi th whi ch 
a team went through the steps, whe*ther or not it got bogged down. The 
second was the team's comprehension of the component approach. The last 
was Its ability to move beyond discission of form — the component's con- 
cepts and jargon — to substance and apply the approach to Its own problems. 
f Five of the teams went through the steps well, five were fair, and 
only one was poor. .Urban, the one poor school ,i did not really start going 
through the steps until the next to the last meeting of the year. Earlier 
meetings were taken up with discuss Tons of whether the component and the 
team should work on the curriculum area at all, complaints about severe 
resource deficiencies In the school and the district's administrative 
procedures, and personal attacks by one or two of the members on others. 

By contrast, Union, another case history school, did very well. Its 
team went through all the steps one time In a way that promoted change 
of teachers' In-class management practices and the district's poHcy for 
scheduling pul lout classes. At Oldtown the team was able not only to move 
through the ste'ps with minimal assistanc^ but also to adapt previous work 
to the planning task. This ability reflected the team's understanding of 
where Individual tasks- f I t»imto the overall project. For example, the 



component provided teams with lists of goals compiled from a variety of 

» - ♦ 

sources to help the teams identify goals for their particular sites. The 
ultimate purpose of this task was to select goals which addressed local 
problems. For most teams this task w^fs time-consuming because it required 

•the teams to understand the RBS-provIded goals and then translate them 
Into terms relevant to their schools. However, the Old town .team realized 
that the school already had a list of goals which had been developed In 
re^Rpnse to a state program and that these goals would serve as better 
starting points because they were devised specifically for Oldtown. As 
the team coordinator put It, "Why should ^e come t^p with a set of goals 

that's different from those already established by the school In doing 

our lob all we have to do Is select those goals which relate to the cur- 
riculum area." Thus, the team was. able to move quickly^ through this step 

S r 

and at the same time create materials we4^J -'sul ted to the "^school . 

Table 1 shows a strong positive relationship between the team's 
sense of ownership of the process and how well U went through the steps. 
Most of the schools fell on or below the Good-High to Poor-Low diagonal. 
The most extreme off-diagonal cells were empty which « Indicates that there 
are no major outliers or exceptions. 

The qualitative data Indicated that there wai no clearly-cut order 

lb • * 

0)f precedence between t?ie two Interim outcomes. The Idea behind ration- 
ality was that going through the steps would produce a plan well -suited 

« 

to local conditions and that a team would likely develop'a high sense of 
comnitment to that plan. This Ideal was born out at Farmcenter, Nelghbor- 
town, and Patriot. As these teams planned, the^rel evance of the plans to 
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TABLE I 

COMPARISON OFUUTERIM PROCESS OUTCOMES 



^ u Progress Through the Steps 
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I : 1 : 

(1) (5) (5) 



Pa " Patriot, Ml ■ Middleburg, Ri^ •» Rural District, Fa » Farmcenter, 
Ur " Urban, Ri « Riverside, Su - Suburb, Ne » Neighbortown , Gr « 
Green Hills, Bi - Bigtown, 01 - Oldtown. 



P = Poor, F - Fair, G » Good. H - High, M » Medium, L - Low. 
This contention will be repeated on subsequent tables. 



their problems became tncreasingly apparent; concomitantly, a sense of 
ownership crew. However, how a team went through the steps did not always 

precede a particular level of ownership. For example, at Oldtown wherf 

/ 

the team demonstrated a high level of ownership early in the project, plan- 
ning proceeded much more smoothly than It did at Central and Urban where 
there was little commitment at the outset. 

s 

The data from two of the case history s 1 tes , Central and City, sug- 
gested that there was not always a reciprocal relationship between the 
.tW'^varlables. .in fact, a tension a'^^ose which seemed to make it necessary 
to sacrifice the attaining of one desirable outcome In favor of another. 

* 

The tension became manifested where a team did not have the time to per- 
forjn necessary ■ta5l<s or did pot understand the tasks well enough to see 
the logic In performing alj of them. Ii^ the first instance, the response 
to the tension was the assumption of more responsibility by the linker and 
a sgbset of the team*, in the second, the response? was the team's somewhat 
mechanical adherence to the steps under the guidance of component staff. 
In both cases getting through the steps was done at the. expense of local 
ownership. - 

What seemed to happen generally was that ownership and going through 
the steps were mutual ly^relnforcing but only in situations where a linker 
was able Xs> maintain a b^ance between local control and the team's con- 
formity to technically sound planning steps. Such was the case at Rural 
where the linker gained the^team's compjlance with the 'component 's data 
collection procedures by having suggestions for changes in procedures 
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fnporporated Into the steps followed. Similarly, the Union case study 
suggests that progress through the steps was facilitated by the linker's 
wl 1 Ungness^tb allow sharing of craft knowledge that seemed extraneous to 
to thfe CQfnponent^s process but that was appreciated by teachers on the 
team. The art of the linker's task seems to be managing progress through 
technical planning activities In a way that Is responsive to team concerns 
In responding to those concerns, however, the linker may be constrained 
by other factors. The case histories showed that balancing technical and 
participatory concerns was more problematic when a team had little time 
available or did not understand what was required of It. 

tProcess Characteristics:. Cooperative Relationships 
Part IcI^j^tlon or, In the linking agent-school relationship, a coop* 
eratlve relationship Is believed to facilitate change primarily by In- 
creasing lower participants' sense of ownership of the process. The op- 
erating mechas ism is supposed to be ''power-equalization** (Leavitt, 1965) > 
The Idea is that If decisions are made by top managers or outsider ex- 
perts, teachers will not^feel committed enough to project results to work 
for them* If teachers can really affect decisions, they will see their 
own ideas in the project and be more strongly committed to it. l^ore 
recently another kind of argument has been advanced for participation. 
Sayles (1979) suggests that those who will be most directly involved in 
Imp'lemfnt I ng a project will have unique Information on potential barriers 
to Implementation and useful Ideas on how to modify procedures to make 
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them more effective. Power equal 1 zatioh faci 1] tates such information 
sharing since.it reduces tlje likelihood that teachers will be sanctioned 
for providing information about negative aspects of the situation. 

These considerations suggested that the issue of cooperative rela- 
tionships could be treated as one of balance of control. Presumably, if 
control was equally distributed or rested with school personnel, they 
would be more committed to the project. Moreover, a baland^ of- control 
would permit freer flow of Information which would help a team move 
through the steps. Consequently, the problem the linking agent faced was 
^ to elicit participation, and that coJ'd be done by sharing power. . 

The "first year's researchNuggested that this kind of thinking was 
a' misappl icatlon of ideas based on Intra-organlzat ional change processes 
Where, the barrier to power equalization is the formal distribution of 
autfjority. These Ideas confused analysis of .what was basically an Inter- 
organizational relationship. What structured the relationship between . 
the linking agent and the school was not an (Organizational chart but an 
agreement between two parties. This agreement was ■ lm>l ic i t rather than 
contractual since the only paper^ signed was an Informed cona«nt state- 
'm^nt which pertained primarily to confidentiality of data collected. 
\* To simplify somewhat, the agreements consisted of tl\ree parts. Only 
the first part was made explicit. It was a set of Items that each com- 
ponent con s'-idered non-negotiable. These I terns constituted the least 
common denominator of each component's approach and the expectation that 
the school would adhere fairly faithfully to that approach §o the compo- 
nent could pilot its procedures. The core Items Included the content 
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area in which the component would work, the estab! i shment of a Jream In- 
cluding representatives of all groups identified by the component, and an 
understanding that^the team would follow the steps developed by t;he com- 
ponent. There were other areas as we11--one component inclujjed^ the gener- 
al outline of its Instrument and some use ojf its referer^^mater ial s in 
the core — but \hese other requirements varied more among components. 

It was tempting to suggest that the second part of the agreement was 
the core non-negotiable items of the school or team and that these re- 
tated to what the team hoped to galft^from the process. Generally, how- 
ever, the school's outline of the school's core concerns was difficult 
to discern. It tended to reflect established n^orms and standard opera- 
ting procedures rather than special interests. For instance, in River- 
side, the component wanted to use some of the teacher In-service time 
available from the central office for its meetings so staff could attend 
without additional expense for substitutes. However, the In-service 
Calendar had been set at the beginning of the school year to cover all 
school^ in the district. It could; not bej modified in the winter to meet 
the needs qf one school • ^ ^ 

\ In betweeji these two cores was a thir?P area— a periphery where a 
negotiated settlement was possible* This periphery included decisions 
about the exact make-up of the school improvement team, the timing of 
.working through the steps, the logistics of data collection as required 

by the steps; and the actual substance of the program developed by each 

I 

schopi including bath- goals and procedures. 



Identification of an area of core concerns for the component does 
not mean that it was dictatifg to the school. The periphery covered a 
wide range of decisions, some of which--! ike those related to project de- 
slgn--were fundamental. The schools had considerable discretion in their 
dealings with- the component. Moreover, the schools also had a choice 
with respect to the components core, but it was an all-or-nothing choice. 
The components identified tKeir core concerns wh^»-<hey initially re- 
crulted sites. In effect the school accepts/ the core as given while it 
worked with the component. 

This negotiation of the component's |:ore concerns was quite expl ici,t 

\ ■ 
I 

at Union School. There the component invited the school to work with the 
component in developing its approach. Whdn the superintendent asked for 
help in working with the state on its pull'-out problem, the component 
suggested that vSrsff it cmtld really do was provide data that would indl- 
cate how bad the situation really was. Then teachers asked If the compo- 
nent wcJuld look for articles for them, the response was that the component 
provided research ^through its reference materials and ijistrl|^ents . Fin- 
ally, when pressure was applied to have a choice in curriculum problems 
to address, the component Indicated that It was only possible to work on 
one that year. The school 6ad the choice of taking the component's offer 
In hopes th^t it would be of assi's^ance to them or refusing It. Even- 
tuany,..lt accepted. AnotTier school In the same di sir let- chose to decline 
the same offer. ■ 
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It seems that the examination of the school -component relationship 
should be guided by a market analogy rather than one taken from the hier- 
archy of authority In an organization. This analogy suggests that power 
Is concentrated with the p^rty least dependent on the relationship. The 
implicatiop is that schools at least have the opportunity to dominate 
such a relationship because their dependence is relatively low. Very\^ \ 

simply, each schdol has a 1an|fe number of sources of assistance from 

• ,* ^1?^ 

' 

which to choose ^ and — as will become clear below — it often has no strong 
urge to seek help. Whhle the component also has a choice, it is opera- 
ting under a set of constraints. For instance, during^site selection 
activities, each component had a deadline for finding schools and start- 
ing teaftis- One component,, only gave itself a month although it did not 
m|ke that target. Even so, the existence of deadlines oft^. limited the 
choice each component had (Fi restone,^ 1 979b) • Once agreements were reach-- 
ert, the loss of a school would have put a component behitid j^hedule in 
its development work. 

Depicting the agreement between ^com^nent and school as two cores 
^.of non-negotiable items surrounded by a periphery where negotiation was 
poss^ible is something of an oversimplification. Neither ^ide was com- 
pletely clear about what it expected from the relationship. The compo- 
'nents were limited because they were still developing the i r approaches . 
For Instance, one component apparently decided what steps to work through 
after sites were selected and even after it wrote its general manual for 
site use* Similarly, another component determined that it'could only work 
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with one curriculum problem its first year because the instrumen-t and •.. 
reference material development process was more. complicated than had been 
anticipated. However, .this decision was made between the time the compo- 
nent talked to administrators for the Union school and district and the 
presentation to teachers which led to an important shift in the^senta- 
tion during the negotiation process. In addition, the components learned 
from experience. One initially expected that teachers would do their 
own observing t6 measure how they were meeting particular goals. When 
that proved Impossible, it arranged to have administrators or its own ^ 
staff observe. What might have seemed non-negotiable became flexible 
when unexpected contingencies arose. 

The schools' core concerns were ambiguous because school staff made 
no systematic attempt j:o clarify them. Henc^, a school's non-negotiable 
items were Identified through a process of discovery. A component did 
not know what constituted a core concern until It made a mistake or when 
coafcrete planning for activities began. These concerns varied consider- 
■ ■ 

ably. They included: , 

]^ District standard operating procedures . In Riverside It 
was Impossible to use teacher in-service days for team 
meetings and difficult to arrange n(|lease time for stu- 
dents on the team. In Patriot, it was difficult to get 
substitute teachers. 

2 . The Interests of specific: Individuals and groups . In 
Union school one Indlvl'dual Insisted on special adjust- 
ments in the approach.! In Rural District, a admlnlstra- ^ 
tor wanted teachers' time demands reduced. In Urban, 
one teacher used the tteam to express his grievances at 
the administration's failure to promote him. 
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/3» Community demograph i cs > One component had to take into 
account the multi-racial character of Urban and its bus- 
sing program. The ease with which high school students 
could get jobs at Neighbor town and the tourist business 
at Oldtown created |:oncerns to which another component 
hid to respond • 

\ As these examples indicate, onl y .the general outlines of each party's 

core concerns were outlined in initial negotiations. Other concerns were 

* jk 

Identified as time passed* Then, if the concern could not be reconciled>^ 
the components-school relationship was characteVized by, some degree qT • 
tension. This tension continued until the issue was resolvjsd or the . 
school year^ ended. The absence of tension does not indicate the absence 
of core concerns. Rather it indicates either^ that core concerns were i^ 
quickly resolvisd as they arose or that no difficulty to reselve issues 
arose In the time span observed. 

These considerations ^gggest^d that attention should be shifted from 
the balance of control tb the existence of tension— I .e. , the existence 
of a pond it ion of stress, distrust, or Jiostllr^ in the relationship be- * 
tween RBS and Jihe teams. Extreme tensidn could and^^cjild lead to periods 
of confrontation or conflict between RBS and a teanT. Field work suggested 

•. • ■ ^. ' ' ^ 

that tens lonlll^gnff led that some impasse had taken place. Until the ten-* 

s ion-provoking issue was resolved^ it seemed that little progress could 

be made in going through the stepi and school participants* would withhold 

commitment pending assurance that their interests would be me^. In th^a 

** 

extreme, because the component and team operated In a ma'rket situation, 

0 ■ ' • ♦ 



failure to Veiolve the .tension-causlng\issuevcQ>ild .lead. to the teT-mina- 
tion of the relation-ship* , . . - 

In several schools, the level of'tenslon shifted over the year. For 
instance, negotiatlorvs In Union were characterized by moderate., tens ion , 
when school staff^hought the t^s of th«? agreement had shifted. Once 
they understood the agreement and |the school joinfed the program, tension ^ 
disappeared. In RuraT Dl st^jftTTTf&ns ion arose In early planning meetings 
after the agreement had beeo- reached. -An administrator objected to the 
amount of tim§ that the "^nker wanted^ to train teachers anrf.administra- 
tors^in the'appVoach. Part of the. objection was based on an overlap be- 
tween the RBS project ^and otffer training goin/on in the district which 
covered similar material. Once' d i f ferences between f?rojects in the dls- 
trict were clarified and the component agreed to some adjustment, pos i - 
tive relations w^re resumed. Or> the other hand, tension was low in 
tliddleburg until near the end of the school year, when the principal real- 
ized that data collected on teachers was bejng interpreted to suggest 
.-changes' In the school that the individual was unwi 1 1 Ing .te. i^ke. ' This . 

tension was oot resolved at the end, of the,si?ffool ye*r. ^ 

' *. . . > ■ ■ > 

In ot^r 'teams, the level' of tension was essentially constant through 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ \ 

out the year. ' Tension , rat i hgs at the end of the year show that the^^e was 

*thinklng on this poin-t U shaped by Hirschman's CiSySf^rk on E)cU, 
Voice, a id Lgyaltyi His work suggest? that in market situations, 
tension can^ffi resoVveds by dissolving the relationship; the sources 
of tension imtst be removed to continue work.. By contrast In situa- • 
• tlons where i'ndiyU"a^s a^e cQnstralned jfrom leaving, such as tho%e 
■ dTlsIng Within organ I za't ions, prolonged' confl'lct wl 11 take place. 
3tich confl1c%,may lead to resotution or exhaustign or simply no 
termination'. „ " , " . ; 



only orte high case. At Urban some team members continued to attack the 
relevance of the component's work for the school urtt 1,1 . th^ end of the 
year.^ At that schoal it seems' that a^ basic agreement was; never really 
worked out. Five schools were characterized as having moderate tension. 
For instance,* there sg9n>ed to be a constant level of reserve and distrust 
at Central. There tension was mqst apparentt^n^hen the linRer violated 
the terms of the agreetnent established by strongly suggest Ing. what the 
content of . the program should Teachers objected, and the 1 Tnker 

acknowledged the limits of ^^e role's entitlement at the next meeting, 
thereby^ clarifying the situation, '.At Riverside, there seemed to be a 
constant level of distrust which,, according to ooe of the RBS people?^ ^ 
working In the schdbK reflected local conditions more than any ^act Ions 
on. the component's part.^ In the five remaining schools, tension was 
essentially nonrexi ^tent . 

Table 2 shows the relationships between componertt-team tension at 

. ' r. 

the end of^ the year and the two Inter'Im dimensions* Both- relationships, 
were fairly c^-ear and negative. There was a sample linear relationship 
between tension aAd progress through the steps. The-only of f -d lagonal 
school was Green Hills which only scored fair In spite of low tension. 
Th^ relationship between tension and ownership did not appear to be a* 
fslmple linear one. Rather, the existence of .tension seemed to encourage 
..team members to withhold comml tnf\ent until the Issue was^ resolved . Where 
there jyas any tension, ownership was low; and where there was no tensiij^n, 
some dei§ree of ownership existed* The only exception was Suburb where. 
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. TABLE 2 



TENSION AND INTERIM OUTCOMES 

* ft- 

A. Tension and Progress Through the Steps 
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it will be recalled » the teachers^^ sensTe of ownership was low but the 
prlnclpal/s was high. . ' 

* ^^^i ^ ' tators : Linker Behdvlar ^ 

Increasing attention has been given to the fkinctlons which linking 

agents perform In disseminating information and bringj^ng about organiza- 
• ♦ 

tlonal change (Butler & Paisley, 1978; Hood & Gates, 1978; Louis, 1977) • 

•I 

According to Louis and Sieber, the major purpose of these agents is '*to 
serve as the vital link between research and practice*^ (1979, P-9). The 
RBS components emphasiz^. a similar purpose for their site specialists 
who^were to provide a link between knowledge *about planning (and about ^ 
the curriculum areas) and the s i tes ' development of new programs. How- 
ever, there seemed to be one major difference between the w^^of Unking 
agents described in ^he>J i terature and that of the RBS linkers/^ The 




majority of linker studies elsewhere apparently had few formal constraints 
placed oq the type of linkage they developed with clients other than that 
they were to provide technical assistance (e.g., the educat lonal extens Ion • 
agents tn Louis 6 Sleber, 1979); whereas, the RBS linkers had several llmlta 
. tlons placed on how they -were to work with clients. For Example, RBS staff 
had job responsibilities other t*han site work, w^ch decreased the time - 
available for serving client^; the component ap<proaches partially defined 
the relationship, linkers were to have wi th cl 1 ents (e.g.,, the content of . 
services and the type of leadership to be provided); and the approaches 
were explained toro-llents which helped narrow Clients' expectat lon%f or 
how linkers were to behave. ^ ^ 

As noted .el sevyher* In this report, not all RBS staff viewed themselves as 
I Inking agent's. , However according to LouU and Sieber 's -def inl tion , i 
thi» terrrf most accurately describes the functions they performed, and : 
Mts usage greatly simplifies the prose. " ^ " I 
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For these reasons It was possible that the behavior of RBS staff 
did not vary enough among the sites tfo serve as explanations for the 
variance observed fn ownership and going through the steps. However, the 
case histories suggested that linker behavior ^as a critical faptor^ and 
the kind of relationship the linker established with^a site seemed .particu- 
larly important. In order to see if' linking activities were related to 
project outcomes* three aspects of how the linkers Interacted with the 



sites were examined: (l) the frequency of contact with a' site^ (2) the 
range of site stafifc* contacted , and (3) thfe number of function^ linkers • * 



performed at a site. 

An initial problem was to Identify the 1 inker , to whom the variables 
applied. The linker could have, been conceived as a component, an indiv- 
{dual si te specialist , Of both- Because each component assigned a spec- 
ific Individual to be the person primarily responsible for working with 
Site and because conventionally the term/fl Inker*' has referred to an ^ 



Individual rather than an organization or ah 



Hzatlonal sub-unit, the 



component site specialist was considered to be the l{n<<!^^!^ However, ad- 



ditional component staff also provided services to the suites, either 
directly or Indirectly through development work at RBS. Thus,*the link- 
ages both bqtweejri a site and a^ linker and between a site and a component 



as a 



whol^ 



were examined. 




Frequency of Contact 

Frequency of linker contact with a. site was defined as the number of 
actual visits a Unker made to a site. The number of^vlslts varied from 
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a low of four to a high of greater than 20. \ Frequency of contact was 
rated as low if th^e number of visits wgjs terk|or less and as high If the 

\ number was* greater than ten. pWe sites wer^^a^ated low, and six were 

• rated high. ' / 

Component contact was the percentage of Si^ritVlslts In which compO"- 

nent staff other than the J Inker were also present, ^ If other st^f accom- 

panled the UnkerMess th^ 50 percent of the time, component contact was 

considered to be low; otherwise component contact was high. The frequency 

of component contact was low at five sj|#es and high at six. 

It was possible for^ the two conlact measures to vary Independently. 

That Is,<a linker could have visited a site^only a few times and hav5^ 

been accompanied by other component staff each time. In tRis case Hnker 

•contact would^y^iave been low and component contact high. Likewise, a link- 
7 ft 

' er could haye visited a site many times and only infrequently have been 
joined by other component staffs in which case* the reverse would be true. 
• In f^act> the data showed tjjat th^ re were no mixed cases; ^'tes were 

L ■ [ ■ ■ 

characterized fly either low contact with a llnkervand a component or high 



contact wi both. For this reasort the two contact me^ures were col 




ICt f 

lapsed j%to a single measure for analysis. 

All of one component ' s** s I tes were low contact sJtes, and all of 

nother component's sltjes were hfgh contact sites- The tTN* rd component 

had one low and twoliTgh sites. Thus, this variable reflected mostly 

■ / . ^ , 

across I. rather than within^ component differences. 

Table 3 Indicates tjhat there was no relationship between frequency 

of contact and either interim outcoirje^. This lack of a relationship was 
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. ' TABLE 3 ' 

FREQUENCY OF CONTACT AND INTEFflM OUTCOMES 
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B. Freqitency of Contact and Progress .Through the Steps 
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not taken to mean that fre^quency of contact vi^s not Important; rather, it 
^suggestea that the variaple may have operated differently from one site 
to another* For example, the qualitative data showed that the high fre- 
quency of bontact at Urban was largely a component response to unstable 
condittoi^ at the slte^ ?nclud\ng low team coJivnitment to the project. 
On the other hand, at Patriot much Interaction between the school and 
RBS was necessary to negotiate an initial understanding', which therf paved 

... ' " , • ' 

the wa^ for planning to progress and for local ownership to develop, ^hus, 
In the first Instance^ high contact was Jargely a consequence of school- 
related factors; 111 the second it was a precursor of developments. 

Range of Contact 

* / ^ 
In addition to the frequency of aonfact with the sites, the linker 

had the opportun I ty to manage the range of contacts, i,e.j the number of 

different people or positions in the school dl:strict InvQlved fn. the 

^^rocesrS, ^ By broadening the range of contacts, linkers xould increase 

the amount, of itaff particlfSatlon in planni^i* Although pas^; research ^ 

• - " ■ ■ ■ ' . ■■ f .. . 

IS ambiguous, the belief that participation increases a s^nsjp af owner- • 

f^.s . • * 

* ■ , ' ' ' ■ . .■ * ■ * ■ 

ship Is frequently repeated. {See Chapter I*) Examination of range of ^• 

« - ^ - . ■ 

cor^tact provided an opportuni ty^to assess the contri bution that an out- . 
side linker could make to lnterna<|^ participation;, , • 

At all project sites U-r.ker% and Qther component^^taf f met wItJf 
school improveraent teams. In addition, linkers me^ v7i th a smaller group 
of individuals or with a single rndtvldual to^ plan the team* meetings. 
Thus, participants were Invol^f^d at two levels: doing project tasks and 



helping to declxie what hov/ project tasks/would be done, for this 
reason the range of^^te>tap con.tactetd had to be defined at both, levels. 
Because it. was largely the re(spbns i bi I i ty of the ''^^^'^ work with the 
people who helped set meeting agendas linker raff^e'^f^contact was defined 
as. the number of 'positions represented in this group. Because the planning 
team was the focus of the components* efforts, component rahge of contact 
v&^s defined as the number of positions represented on the team. 

The set of possible positions to be fnct^luded la either group was stu- 



i eve 



dent, teacher, guidance counselor, bu 1 1 d ing-] evel administrator, district- 
leveV admin i strator , communi'ty representative, a.nd other. The number of 
positions was used as a measure because the literature on using teams of 
internal change agents in the change process suggests that such teams can 
promote the acceptance of an Innovation In a school district (e,g», Goodsan, 
Hugstram, 1970 - Thus, by Increasing the participation pf site staff from 

^ - f 

different' level s in the system, it was 1 i kel y^ that the linker could at 
least"" part ial ly influence the degree to which a project was successful* 

The variance in each range ^ contact measures wae small. Linkers 
planned meetings with incymben,ts of one, two, or three posit ions • One 
was rated low; two and three were rated high. There were six lows and five 
highs* The number^f positions on the planning tea^jis ranged from three 
to seVen^ *Three and four were considered low; five, six, and sfven were 
high. For .this measure tFi^re were seven highs and four Jows. 

Table'^^A^shows an a I most /perfect inverse relationship between the 
two rrieasures. The only exception was Fa rmceryieu' where tRe rating for each 
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' TABLE 4 
RANGE OF CONTACT- AND INTERIM OUTCOMES 

A. Comparison pf Linker and Component Measures 
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-Pa = _Pltf'*ot , Mi » Mlddleburg^ Ru « Rural District, Fa = Farmcenter, 
Ur *« Urba|L© Ri - Riverside, Su Suburb, Ne = ^ighbortown, Gr « 
Grfen Hflnf, Bi » Bigtown, 01 = Oldtown. * 
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variable was high. As was the case with frequency of contact, this finding 

largely reflected across component differences because only one component 

contalqed both lows and highs. 

Ho relationship was found between the component range of contact anjl 

> 

either of the Interi^ft outcomes. Although there seemed to be vary weak 
positive relationships between the 1 inkey- range of contact and the two out-- 
comes (Tables and ^C), generally the inclusion of individuals from 
a variety of positiof^'s within a school system did little to facilitate 
planning or to create a. sense that a project belonged to the district. 
One interpretation of this finding was that broad participation, at least 
*a$ measured by the range of positions contacted, was not a critical 1 in^g^ 
in the change process. A second interpretation was suggested In the qase 
histc^y, and that was that the positions key contacts in the school Oc- 
cupled w^s less important than the amount of influence they had. The degree 
to which the projects ^t the case history schools moved smoothly partially 
depended upon the ability of these individuals to command resources or 
to elicit participation from site staff. In some of the other sites It 
may have been that even though the teams included incumbents from positions 
to which considerable formal authority w^s attached .{e.g., department 
chairpersons, building administrators, or district supervisors), the in-- 
dlviduals did not possess the actual influence necessary to overcome barriers 
encountered during planning. In this way progress coulc|\ia^iflbeen impeded 
even when a team had representation from a wide range of positions. More- 
over, the presence of members holding upper-level positions In the school 
system could have stifled the participation of lower participants who may 
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not have been optimistic about successfully implanting any decisions which 
were contrary to what their superiors favored- If this were the case, 
then power-equalization may not have operated as Leavitt (I965) hypothesized 
In cases where representation on the team was not tantamount ta actual par- 
ticipation in decision-making. 

Number of Functions 



The primary 1 Inking function th^ RBS staff performed was providing 
help with new program planning* / Thi s was in accordance with the component 
approached which/as was noted in Chapter 1^ defined the linkers as technical 
- process-helpers. However, at some sites linkers performed additional tasks 
—as well. For example, at Patriot the linker not only helped to guide t;he 

team through the component's steps but also worked to develop good inter- 

V 



personal relationships among ^teatn members and shared specialized knowledge 
from the curriculum area- At Bigtown the linker assisted the district in 
writing a proposal to obtain outside funds- Thus, linkers functioned as 
faci I i tators of interpersonal relations, technical assistance consultants, 
and problem- sol vers in addition to being process-helpers. 

If a TTrtker-peftlprmed a single function at a site, the ind i vldual was 
rated as low on this variable; if a linker nK)stly performed a single 
function but occasionally performed several others, the linker was rated 
as medium; If a linker clearly performed several functions at a site and 



allocated considerable time to each, the linker was considered to be liigh* 

• . / 

, The ratings yielded three linkers who were high, four who were low, and 
four who were somewhere in between. This finding indicated that some 



Subsequent research has had a strong emphasis on mapping the social rela- 
tionships among actors at the sltesi The data from this effort promise 
to Inform further the above speculations. 



linkers found It necessary to stray somewhat Srom t/Ue process-helping role 

/ 

4eflned for thdm in the component approaches. / 

<5 ■ ' • 

The same continuum was applied to componen^/ staff,. For a con?ponent 

. ' - ■ / 

^ to be rated as low, no component staff member ^ther than the 1 inker could 
have performed more than one function for a ^ite. For example, .at Green 

V . ' / 

Hills other component staff only visited tl/e site to provide technical 

^ •« 

expertise for a specifier task. For a corrj^onent to be rated as high, at 

> / 
least one component staff member other than the 1 inker had to perform 

multiple functions on site. This occurred at Riverside where another com- 

ponent staff member became invo^lved. in bui^lding team relationships in 

addition to providing technical assistance. The component rating yielded 

three sites^ where component staff wene high and eight sites where compor^ent 

staff were low. . * ^ * \^ ^ ' * . 

The variance in this variable was not great enough to expect it to be 

useful in subsequent analysis. The lack of variance was not suprising in 

IJght of the way fn which othdir component staff were used by linkers. When 

a 1 Inker encountered a problem beyond his'or 'her expertise or when additional 

technical skills were needed at a particular point in planning, the linker v 

brought in help from the components. Cpmponeht staff rarely had the op- 

^ * - ^ V 

portunity to interact with site "staff for^any reason other than the one 
. they were asked to a4dress. Th^^^cept Ions were Rural District, Urban, 
and^l vers ide.- 

*Ho r^ 1 at rpnsh I p existed between the component measure and the two 
interim'outcomes. Nor was .there a relationship between the number 'of 

V , r J 



• * r ■ 

functions an individual linker performed and how well a site went through^ 



th^ steps, {Tal?le 5A) • However, Table 5B sV>ows* a weak negattve^ relat 



lon- 



ship between the linker measure and ownership. This suggested that owneV-* 
shijp was higher whe^re linkers perfocnied Jess of a variety of functions. 
/ There were at l^ast two possible interpretations of this latter find! 

One, because the linker performed few functions at' the site; the planning 

^ / \ ' » ' , ^ \ 

team had nxDre respons Ibrl i tfes* Then, as a result of . carry ingXout these 

responsibilities, the team begari to feel t.h^t th6 project belonged to 

-them rath^vthan to RBS* Conversely, if a Unker adppted a broader del^i- 

• '■" • ^ ^ ^ 

nitlon of his or her role, a team was left with few r^spons ibj 1 i-t ies> 

This decreased opportunity to participate then could. have led to a lower 

sense of ov;nership. Two, the finding could have bfeen tTlfc result of a. link 

response to sl.te conditions. In other words, at those s i tes' where the 

team participated actively from the beginning and thu^s quickly developed 

a sense of ownership, there was no need for the linker to behave. other 

: f * ■ * ' . ■ ' 

than as a fac i I i t^itor, of planning: at the sites whete tfhe team did- not 
partlicipate so readi.Jy and did not Vemonst rate a segse of ownership, the 

> * <^ 

linker had lA. broaden the enactment of*the linking role- in-order to move . 

<- * ' • , r • ■ 

the sitb thi;ough the steps oh schedule. ■ 

The qi^alitatiye data favojred the latter io^tejpr^tat ion . For example, 

at/oJdtown the team quickly accepte^f the idetf^that ^^^roject belonged ' 

fo them. Team members refused to rely on the linker even when the team ( 



became l?pgged down over a particular Is^e, Sn response to one member* s^'"^ 
solfcl tat Ion. of the linker's help, apother member said ''^No, this is up * 

u * * ■ • . 
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• ' . 'TABLE 5 

* ■ NUMBER OF FUNCTIONS AND INTERIM OUTCOMES 

A._ Number of Linker Functions and Prpgress Through the Steps 
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B. Number of Linker Functions and Ownership 
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Pa - Patriot, Mi « Middleburg, Ru « Rural dfstrict', 'Fa' = Farmcent! 
Ur = Urban, Ri « Riverside, Su « .Su^)urb, Ne » Neighbortown , Gr « 
Green Hills, Bi •= Bigtown, 01 > Oldtown. . , ' ^ 
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to us." .Consequently th'e linker performed only the process-helping tasks 
originally indicated to the team: 'making materials available to the team 
and latroducing the steps of the -process. On the other hand, at^Central 
the teap w§5 more willing to approve what others had done than to perform 
tasks themselves. As a result the Tinker actually did a large porti( 



ion 



of ^the planning. • * ' 

Relationship between Componen^t .and Linker Behavigr ^ 

The component approaclies seemed to structure ^1 i nker-^behav ior for the 

K 

most part. For example, the linkers' frequency of contact^ and range^of con 
tact varied more across components than wi thj n^ component s , .Only the' number 
of. functions l.inkers performed varie4 irrespective of the components . How- 
, ever^^this suggested that although linkers had litCle discretion in some 
. areas, they had to adapt to different conditions once at the sites. As 
was seen |r» the case histories^ the linker was thte critical person for' . 
^^T^king the approaches, useable at the sites. This necessitated pot dniy 
^ adjust iVig the approaches^ but also changing the kinds^af activities the 
linker performed. Because diff'^r'fent school contexts required some linkers 
to perfofrn many functions and others only/a few, no strong relationships, 
were found between th.Is aspect ^of linker behavior and the interim outcomes, 
HowevQif^ it may have been that had linkers not made, such adjustments > the. 
cont i'niiance of the projects would have beeA jeopardized. 



4^ 



9S 



V, 



fac 1 1 i tators : Contextual .Factors '^^ 
A variety of survey and qualitative data indicate that the context. ^ 
In which a change. ta1<;es place has.at'least as great an'impacton the 
.change process as the specific strategies employed (Berman and Mclaughlin, 
' t977; Herriott and Gross, 1979)* While a' fuller analysi-s of .^he contri- 
but ion of school contexts to the use of RBS" approaches awaits analysis 
of survey daita and additional field work in school^s, some clues are 

available from observation of the first yearns. workt This observation 

. * . * ' 

suggested that special attention should be paid to tlie support deriving 

from the'central office and to the motivations of team members. 

£ ' ■' ' ' 

Central \3ff tee Support 

4 

The central office was important to i'nitiai planning work for a num- 
ber of reasons. First,, it ysually served as a gatekeeper. Typically, 

' ■ / ■ . ■ ■ 

the component would make its initial request and presentation at that 

level , often directly to the supehi nteVidcnt * Central office personnel 

could ^end the recruitment process at that point- If further exploration 

took plac,e, the central off ice often selected, the school wrth which the 

ft 

component worked^or at. least 1 iml ted .the choice. Second, the central 
office controlled critical resources ft Teachers were unwilling to partici'- 
pate in the program after school without compensation, and RBS was un- 
will ing to pa^ for their time* ^ The only w^ay" to fx?rm a* team was to take 



. , 1 . - 

time during th^ school day or during, staff ^In-service days. While the 
•f^xrmer procedure was more typical, either way required a commitment on * 
the district's part to pay for subst;.ifute teachers or to forego other * . 
training. ' Final ly the district was "an important source of endorsement,^ A 
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"Component staff weYe almd^v^Jways stra^ngers to a sclhool , and the principal 
and ^eachers often did not initialiy understand could be expected 

pa<jLic i^pat ion in the program/ Under these cbynditj^fc, central office en- 
dorsement helped to shdw not only -that particrHMjon woiA.ld not be punished 

t also to give staff some initial faith that .^^^approach might "pay 
off 

In rating schools./ most attention was paid to the kind of endorsement 
the central office provided rather than resources* prov ide^. There was ' *^ 
onl^ one instapce where paying' more attention t6 resource' prcJv i s ion would 

have suggestefl a modification of a rating. Urban had t;he only central of^ 

♦ - • 

flee that* wa*s rated low on support. Field researchers' observations and 

> ... 

the linker's comment^ suggested that the central of f ice ' s, rol e was pen- 

supportive. Although permission was granted to allow the component to 

approach this school — and in fact it was suggested because of its racial 

^ tension— the centra-l office did nothing to endorse the project at the' 

beginning or later. Yet, unlike Riverside and Suburb (two other teams 

* * ... * 

from^the component that were rated as moderate) the Urban, central office 

did provide money for substitutes. ' ^ 

In all, one schoo) was rated as having low central office support. 

For five support was moderate, and in another five it was high. A high 

rating was given|V}hen central office represehtat i ves gaye>the project : ^ 

Initial endorsement, attended most meet ings , ai^ continued to^iodicate 

active support for It.* For instance, the Rural superintendent attended 

aU but one of the^ RBS meetings in the district. To persuade principals 

to do the observation required by the' component a^'proach, the superintendent 

% . ^-^ - 
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vplunteered to do some. To build teacher suf^port for the 'project, ad-, 
mJnlstrators. were told,/*! want people to get the * invented here' message 
across real strong, and I want to act as i^f l't*spur program.,'' Later/,* 
the super! ntendent .told teachers, "This is a centincjat ion of our curricul 
development process and our pers|nnel appraisal process," A nK>derate 
rating was given when the central office gave an in it i^?^endorsement but 
little fpl low-up. For instance, the central office contact for the River 
side school told administrators that the individuaj wanted RBS in the 
school -and made some* fol low-up telephone calls to .the component linker 
to ascertain progress on the effort; however, the contact never attended 
meetings, at ' the school. . ■ ^ • 

Table 6 shows the rela t iortsh i ps between central office support and 

V 

^ the two interim qutcomes. The relationship between central office sup- 
port and progress through the steps was extre^^ly strong and positive. 
There were no off ^diagonal schools at aJl, The relationship with owner- 
ship was also strong, although not perfect. While there were no schools ♦ 
in the extreme off-diagonal corners, several schools fell aj^ove the di- 
agonal indicatif>g that teams maintained reservations [n spi|:e of central 
office supports . ■ . - s ^ 

Problem-Sol vinp Motivation ' ^ ^ 

Several' recent studies indicate that the motivations of individuals 
^nd grou|5,s to take part in 3 project can have Important ^co'nsequences for 
the ch^ge process* For instance. Greenwood, Mann, and McLaughl in (1975) 

■s 

distinguish between opportunistic and problem-sol vipg motivations. The 

opportunistic projects were a response to available federal funds so 

f 
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CENTRAL OFFICE SUPPOI^T AND INTERIM OUTCOHES 
A. Central Office Support and Progress^hrough the Steps 
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B. Central O/fJcje .Supfiort and Ownership 
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'.little serious cha-ng^ w^s attempted or. occur-red , The problem-solving » 

* * * . ' 

projects* emerg^ed from, focafly identified f^ecfs; they led' to projects that 

restone 

(1979a). describes a single project where teachers and administrators had 



often broke neW grounS /in educational' pract ice for a schooK^ Fii 



very different ideas about what;; changes were needed* While *the adminis- 
trators were able to control the outcomes of planning, the project had 
been transformed to reflect teachers/ ideas after 1:wo years of implenien- 
tatioh. Finally, Daft and Becker (1978) argue that most innovations are 
adopted by '*idea champions^* who see the' need for a specific practice 
within their own^'area of responsibility. 

Observat ion pf the components' recruitment activities sug'ges,.ted that 
opportunistic and problem-solving motivations could vary separately. 
-Somet4mes a district could be both at once (Firestone, 1979a). For in- 
stance, the Rural superintendent wa^ definitely interested in raiding, 
test scores throughout fhe district, a concern* that was Reinforced hy 
new families moving into the district who were disappointed with i'fs past 
performance, However, "zhe district was actively seeking support from 
four programs in a^ number of areas. It had also wpn an ESAA desegrega-' 
tion grant. ^ , ' • 

As a/ f irst ipproxinat ion, attention was fo'cused on the fev^l of the" 

team's problem-^sol viryg motivation and not pn the extent of opportunism. 

However, since past Vesfiarch indicated that different groups 3ight see^ 

different problems, the mot^ations of -the principal and teachers were 

exam I neds separate 1 y in each team, 
t 



/ 

-3k- 



High (TOtiVation was defined as a situation where the individual or 
group was strongly enough motivated to/participate in the project because 

r \ 

of concern about the substantive is/ue involved. For instance, the Farm- 

' ' urn 



canter principal indicated a strong iq^ter^e^t in component's currlculi 

area and reporte'd that the-schooPs parents were s ini i la r 1 / dbncerned . ■ The ^ 
motivation stemmed from either an i n t r i ns i c • i n teresl in the subject/ matter 
or some probjem plaguing the school that team meiabers thought the com* 

ponent's approach would solve. The Union teachers' concern over,pu)lput 

^ ■ ' ' ■ ... ' ^ ■ ^ * ' 

scheduling was such a problem. 

" . . ' ■/ ' 

Moderate problem-sol ving mot i vat ion was a s i tua t ion^ wher*e the in-^ 
.dividual or group was -amenable to' the -approaah , but receded • some addi^tional 
impetus to take part, instance, the teachers In Ne iqhbortown ■ were ' 

concerned about students dropping out of school early to find jobs, bu^ 
they did not evidence the degree of cono^rp in ynion. .'In ..some instances > 

a.moderate rating was g i ven 'where someone.\jad ^ome' sense^ of a problem, but 

■ ■ . ' ■ * • / ' . . • 

the actual problem seemed unclear. For instarifce , * the Suburb' pr inc ipal de- 

' f' • ' . 

/scribed -several concerns at different times including , an Interest in / 

■ . - ■■ ■ . ,/ • ■ 

developing the* kind of skills th^at the comp6nerijjt was^^'foster ing , a con- 
l^cern to strengthen the schoof's curriculum, and an interest in using the 

component's approach to^help define school goa 1 s ,as. requi red b^ the state**^ 

•« * *. 

schoal improvement program. \ ' 

^ . Low probl6*m"sol V ing mot i va t ion encompassed both passive acc^taffic'e-^ 
f 

as In tKe case of the Riverside *princlpai^ who was the ohly^r incipal who 



did not attend team meet iogs-'-and active opposition. This latter condition 



was found only among teachers in Urban where several thought that It was » 
niore important to jiave an adequate heating system to get the school through 
the winter than to develop a new project. These teachers repeated! y ^p- 
posed the whole effort- , " ' 

Table 7 shows a simultaneous plotting of the motivations of teach-- 
ers and principals. It indicates that the motivations of the two groups 
should be treated separately. tWhile'the pr inc i p'^^and teachers were rated 
the same in seven schools, there, were four exceptions.^ Three of these 
w^re in the extrenfe of f -d iagonal cells -which suggested there was no 
relat ionshij;^ among the variables at all. 

Becagse teachers and principals seemed to develop their own sense 
of what constituted a problem, the relationships between the two groups* ' 
problem-solving motivations and the interim outcomes were examined separately. 
Table 8 presents the plots for teachers. This factor was positively re-- 
lated to progress through the st^ps. While there were numerous off-diagonal 
schools, none of them fell into the extreme corners. If anything the 
relationship between teachers* problem-solving mo^tivation and ,ownershi p 
of the process was even clearer. Only two of the schools fell off the 

diagoffaK The greatest exception was Riverside where owhership was low 

^ - 

in spite of a strong initial sense of a problem among teachers. ^ Thp* ' ; 
situation at Riverside may have been a reflection of the large number of 
students on the team there. Because th^re were, more students than adults, 
the linker encourageid teachers to act as discussion leaders rather than 
participants. A.lthougjj teachers were strongly motivated, their training 
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TABLE 7 

PROBLEM-SOLVING MOTIVATION OF PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS 
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TABLE 8 

TEACHERS' PROBLEM7SOLV I NG MOTIVATION AND INTERIM OUTCOMES 
A. Teachers' Problen-Sol ving Motivation and Proaress Through the Step 
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B. 


Teachers' Problem-Solving Motivation ^nd Ownership 
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J- role ffr^&ably redtiped their sense of commitment to the'actlvity as opposed 
jSp/one^W ^hey;, made decisions. " - 

? . : / * ' , J 

/ V-A / ^ Tajile 9 presents the results for the principals' problems-sol vtng 

1 ? i) •/*[,'•.• ■ ■ - , 

^ ife|:ijK>D^^ '''P^^^ Vjelat lonships were much weaker* There'^seemed to be a 

w^|fl^ relat lonsb ^p b'etween the principalis mptivation and progress through 
the'^steps. If 'an interpretation could be drawn from this table, it was 



that the .pr in(^jipaP s concern fac i 1 i tated- the process; but the position of 



Urban ^suggested that the principal may have not been able to; overcome 
ada^mant teacher opposition. The relationship with ownership was even more 
tenuous* .While th^^ were seven schools on the diagonal for a positive 
relationship, there^were four excej^t ions i nc 1 ud i ng two in one extreme cor- 



ner . 



* The differences between Tables 8 and 9 were • at tr i buted to four Schools: 
Urban, Middletown, and Bigtown where the principals'* sepse of a prol^lem 
was stronger than the teachers' and Riverside where the reverse was true. 
It was tempting to suggest that in the absence of agreement there was a 
problem , i .e, , the concern of one ^||iip could not easily overcome^he 
r^^ssitude of the other:^ This Interpretation was suggested graphically by 
moving the position of Riverside on Table 8 to reflect the low sense of a 
problem by the principal rather than the strong sense airong the profession- 
al ^taff. ^ • ' 
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TABLE 9 
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.PRINCIPAL'S': PROBLEM-SOlviNG MOTIVATION>ANd\|^JTERIM bUTCOM^S * 



/ 



A. ' P'rljfTcIpals^ PrbhlQmrSol virfg Motivatloh and Progress Through the Step 
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Pa « Patriot', Mi » Middleburg, Ru - Rur^l District, Fa » Farmcenter, 
Ur - Urban, Ri « Riverside, Su » Suburb, Ne * Nei ghbortown , Gr = 
Green Hills, Bi. « Bigtown, 01 » Oldtown. ' 
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^ Overview 



As a final stej> the rel at Ion ships- 'among the four sets of dimensions 
discus'sed above were examined; interlm^outqbmes, RBS schx)ol relationship, 

... ^ * •» 

J ?nker» behavior , and school' cpn text. This is^ accomplished through Figure 
this figure hig||lights a number of important relationships among the 
dimensions. First/ there wai^.^no systematic relationship between the com-- 
ponent wjj^ which a ,team worked and the progress it made- Section 2A 
presents' Information on the interim outc9mes for all schools, and shows • 
how the schools were ordered in terms of tfiose outcomes*. The second row 



tic 



of the table indicates the cocnponent with which each team wdrked. -Each 
component had one school that went through the steps well and that also 
developed a high sense of ownership.. Two components had one-schoQl that 
did well technically but that did not develop a high level of commitment. 
On]^ one component had a schooj that did ^6rly technically and that also 
developed a low sense of commitment. \ 

♦ 

Second^ where things went well > a number of factors combined to con-- 
tribute to the successful outcomes. At "^^atriot, Oldtown^ and Farmcen^ter, - 
all the CQntextua^ factors and the component-team rel at lonsfjip w6rked ih 
favor of the team. Support was high and tension was low. By contcast, 
everyth'ing worked against the Urban team except that the principal had a 
strong motivation to W>rk with problems Velated'tcj^ the component's cur- ^ 
rlcu^um area. This presentation suggested that the principal's motivation 
could not overcome a number of additional mitigating factors. 

Frnally* the linker variables did not operate like the others. The 
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Figure ^ / .\ ' . 
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Interim outgome dimerlsions, tension, and the team-d istr fct factors 'a.lii • 
seemed vary the |^me way. The linker varial^les followed' a di^fferent 

'. > ^ ' •* : . • • . 

paftemV. Figure k suggests that linking behavior's vJere determrned largely 
by component poHcies while the .interim oiltcomes and rfagree' of tension in 
the f*elat ionship seerfted to |?e. moVe closely related tb schoof contextual 



factors. 

Yet, the case .hi s-tory dat^ suggested that this conclusion may be too 
simple. For instance, tension was reduced^at Urban .1 argel y because the 
component staff were able to negotiate- an agreement on activities that was 
satisfactory to school and district personnel. On the other h^nd , tension 
increaseo^ at Central when lhe linker began playing, a more active role in 
meetings. These cof>s iderat ionS suggested that team and district factors 
had a 'Significant tmpact on the outtomes of planning, perhaps more sig^ 
hificant than the kind of approach chosen. There were no obvious patterns 
as to which lirtking behaviors led to certain outcomes. Rather the linker 
seemed to be Importani/ as an agent who could adjust the component's ^p- 
proach to local conditions. - 



^ . CHAPTER Vv 



\V ^ . ' CONCLUSION ^ ' * 

I /. In concludrng this report^ tfie findings are surwarized" and "some 

questions which were st fmulated/by. the initial analyses are raised. ^ 

^ *• *^ 

. While results must be viewed in the absence of* implerpentatlon d^ta, 
some Initial conpluslons have been reached with respect to the issue of 
combtning rat lonali ty and cooperation, the nature of school -ass I stance 
.agency cooperation, and the contributions oT\l linkers and tbe schools to 
the chang^ process, . 

Cdmbining Rational t t^y, . and Cooperation ^ * 

•RBS seeks to combine two frequently endorsed qualities for chartge ef.- 
< • >. 

forts--rational planning and cooperativia relationships— in its approaches 
» ■ . _ f * 

for school jmprovement. The corporation's strategy is to develop process 

helping procedures geared towarcis resolving techh ica 1 --as opposed to "social 

psychological.— issues. Separate approaches are being developed for each 

content Vea. The cross-site ^nalys-is does not indicate any major differ- 

enccs among the approaches In their aBI Li ty to ach ieve outcomes related 

to rationality andl cooperation, this similarity is not surprising. While 

.those close to the three components emphasize the differences fn thelrV r 

sets of steps developed and conceptions of cooperation, there- Is a strong ^ 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ^ " % 

similarity atfiong the, approaches. > f , . 

Alt-hough 'th? process-helping role w^ intended to be a .way of com- 

■ .j- ■ . ■ ; 

binfng ah Interest InVatlonallty and, in fostering cooperative relation- 

* ■ * . . . .1 ■ ^ " 

shlps^ examination of activities at the case history slte^ revealed. a 



tension between ^hese two idea) cha/acterSLst ics.. It was difficult to move. 

' • ' ' ^ ' - ^ \^ * * • ' 

'through a set .of steps for identlfVi^^g d f scfepancles b^tweerh goal s and 

■ ■ ^ , ■ ■• ^ ■ . ■ . ^- . * • 

perfof^ndnce In a systema't ic manner while leaving consff derable discretion 
with school .pe9P'le. There^was a tendency ta either emphasize moving ex- 
^ediliiously thro\jgK^ the. st^ps which reduced the team's sefjse.of ownership i 
or to play *a low^ke^y leadership -.role which Increased the time n'eedec**to, 
compel ete the process and di^d little to alleviate confusion among team 
members. However, the cross-site analysis and the flefd data Indicated a 
positive, reglprocal relationship between the two characteristics. The case 
at Urtion showed that mutual attainment of both was possible where the 
1 inker was able to maintain.a balance 'between following the approaches and 

local control.' Maintaining such a balance was facilitated where ,t ime and 

* ' ' • • * • 

the team's understanding of the process were not problem^. 

Rethinking Cooperation - ^ 

. One of the most Important conceptual developments In this report was ' 
the rethinking of the concept of cooperation. Insofar as past thinking 
has been based oA research within formal or^an i^^at ions that examines the 

impact* of participation irtipfementatlon^ jt has been seriously mislesfti- 

■ ^ ' ' ' . I \ " 

Ing. The intra-organizatlonal setting is^ character i zed by considerably 

■ ■ • ' ■ ^ ' ^. ♦ 

more constraint than the r^lationsKip between two agencles.^ Yh^s constraint 
Stems from the hierarchy of offices, formal atithority, .and organizational 
rules th^t characterize schools and other organizations. By. constrast , 
©ach component was an independent organization (or organizational unit) 
thit developed an agreement with another organization — ^ school--to engage 



\n a set of . act i v !,t ies that were |xpected to b'^^utually beneficial • The 

school ^(ocL dTstrlct) afcid the assistance agency w§re formal equals operating 

In some kind of market. Each had <a number of options available to it aR,d 

.was relatively unconstrained In seeking those 'opt ions • Moreover, each had. 

a ccJre'of noh-negot lalile expectations for the relat ionshjT:>i J f .those, ex--' 

pecta^fbns could not be met, the Vel atsfonsh i p wa^^ subjqjft ta terminatiSti b/' 

one side or the other. * ' 

The significance in the difference between the intra- and inter^ 

organisiational relat ionship is that participation as it is riormally dis- 

cussed is a^way to oveccome the dysfunctional impact of excessive control 

on botK lower pa,rt icipants* sense. of ownership and the upward flow of in- 

fbrmatlon# However^ a cooperative orientatjon to an. inter-organ izatlonal 

relat ionshfp is necessary ,to overcofne the absence of control and the 

unpredictability that resets. This unpred ictabi I i ty j s character i st ic 

.of a market situation \yherfe*goods and servii:es are exchanged. The In- 

• * 

dicatlons were that the components were in a weak bargaining position. 
Because of deadlines imposed by their funding agency, it seemed they 



needed the schools r^re .than the ^s'phools qeeded them. - Pushing'and noain- 
.taihing a cooperative relationship, then, was a way of ^^bringing in business 

These cpnsiderat ions help understand why tensron was so important 
for the interim outcomes* Tension was an Indicator that -one or both 
parties were considering terminat + ng the relationship. More6vet^, while 
tension was present , ^team members withheld commitment^ and work on the 
change f^ocess was slowed as greater attention was gly^n to testing the* 
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relatlonshfp in order to either reaffirm it or terminate it. Hence, it was 
not surprising that there was a strong relationship between tension and 
the ,c^ut comes. H^wever> terision was ndt nacessaril^y bad. * It operated more 
as a warning sign. 1^ere tension was successfully resolved, i t^^con tr i buted 
to component .work' by clarify ing each, par ty^s understanding of the ^jj^er^^: 
interestfs. 



Linker Beha^vlor 

The crosjS-site analysis did not show any strong relationship between 
the measures of component linking activity . and interim outcomes. Similarly, 
there were few indications that the individual linker's behavior had a 
major impact, even where the linker managed to broaden the range of site 
participants who l?ecame invol\^ in the change .process/ Hpwever, this 
finding did rtot mean that the linker was unimportant. Th^ case histories^ 
suggested that t^e linker played an important role, however much that 
role was constrained, by cpmponent polity. The linker was the boundary 
spann^j%the person mediating between tlie component and. the school. As 
such the indlvick^ faced a wide range of contingencies and made a num-^ 
ber of dee isionsi; (e.3. , what functions to perform on site) that affected 
the component's ab-ftlty to adjust to a team and stay in a schoof*. Mor^, 

V needs to be known about' the situations a linker faces and how different 
decisions affect the cpmponeht- school relationship in light of local con- 

• ditions* • ». ' 
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School Context « % - , 

The school context had a greater impact on the interim outcomes than 
any character i^stics of the approaches or the linkers' behavior. In the 

7 _ , . • ' 

cross-site analysis, two var lables* wer-e especially significant: the central 
office's suppoif't for the process and teachers* sense" that, there was a . 
>rob1 em* related to the component's program area. The prl ncl pal • s sense 
that a real problem existed also seemed to facilitate the change process* 
Taken together, these f I nd-lngs suggested that when all staff agreed to the 
Importance of ah effort^ it was most likely to work. While agreement of 
all groups may not have been necessary > It was certainly useful. 

The case histories Identified a number of other factors that affected 
the outcome of the chunge process, " Firsts a factional Ized staff was' more 

m 

difficult to work with. than one th?t was unified. The linking agent had to 

take pains not to become assc^lated with iiny one group. Second, the districts 

• ^ * •• • 

had. a number of standard operating procedures -wh I cti limited the posslbriity 
of even forming a team. Third, In some schools, potential team member's 
lacked ramillarjty with planning and program concepts or, as was the case 
.with the s):udents at City, the cognitive ability to quickly pick up the 
abstract iit/ncepts the components employed. Vhlle these school's may have 
been the ones that moj>t needed the RBS apprc^aches , problems In using those 
approaches were the nrast extreme In such schqols. Finally, the change 
project did not exist In a vacuum. Other change projects ai the ^tes'^t 

.only reinforced the effort byt ||so competed for scarce resources,' Including 

""..*- ^ * * 

staff time.. In some Instances, these projects also created a climate of 




V 



■ J V J 

^Cyn icism and distrust that affected ^c|f^talnce of ' the components' ap- 

proaches. These were all factors toflfvfhtch 1 irxking agents had to^ adjust 

' ^ i . ■ , ■ • 

when wor4<ing *wlth a school • ' , , \ * 

Generally, initial field work underlined the importance of the^overa-H 
imftact Of tRe school contett on the change^ process . ^ The context helped "to 
^xplaif) why the same approach went over much betjfcler^'m ^^ne setting than in 

anothec. . * "^^^^^^^^^'^ \ 




initial field wonc arta report wrft-ing hftve general ted a number of 
questions that Qetd' Stud ies hopes, to i||(Wyess 'ip the coming years or that 
should be the topic for add i t ibn4>l research- \ Sot^e- of the most important 
are listed beloy/- -^-v | ^ ' f ' ■ " ' 

1 • How do tgam members periteive the approache|!$ and the vferk of cQmpo" - 



n^nt staff? . • i 



initial obser*vat ions yi*lded relat i vei>^lf*^^.^|M information orj what 

^ .w ' i " ./ ■■ . . ■ 

team members were real ly^thinking and how they saw the approaches." Perin 
6dic> interviewing of t^piin meinbers in the coming months .shoufd help to 
fill that gap. " ' . ' i ^ - ,, . 

2^ What ^Q:dther relevant actors know about planning activities? . ^ 

• ■ ^ . * ' . V ^ J ^ 

Initial observations were limited primarily to the team. However, 

the bLI an $ generated by tt^ component approaches ^wll 1/ ha^ to be imple-- 
^mented i^y' school* staff and^ In som6eCases^ members of the community. It 

will be important to knovy what information they have about plaVinfng team 
•^activltfes. what th«y believe Is happenliig^ and what input-r-if any7-they 



have had to the team' s del iberat ions . Already the field notes point out 
■ 

.that 'there .is considerable discussion of the team and its work in some 

.schools; howeverrthe data are not -y^t available which would reveal the 

significance of that communication for later change activities, 

3- Mow does one handle the tension between participation and a codified ' * 
approach? 

One theme running through this report has been the tension between 
the attempt to maximize participation in the planning process and the 
effort' to follow a predetermined set of steps for planning. No' attempt 
has been made to place a value judgement on this tension. However, fur-^^. 
ther analysis should identify the conditions under .which It is healthy and 
where It is detrimental to planning worl<. At -the same time both how a 
linker attempts- to balance adherence to an. e2<ternal agency's procedures for 
change And lodal control and how tension is resolved should be investigated 
What is the impact of entry on later activities? . * 

It has.been suggested that the- process of selecting sites consists of 

negotiating an agreement for the exchange of services. Those agreements 

. ^ \ ' ' ■ •■ • • • ■ . ■ ■ ' ' ' x^-. 

had Important- consequences for" later use of the, component approaches. 

More research is needed, however, to identify how the dyn^ics of the 

negotiations and the nature of the ^agreement reached --e /g Its formality 

and what is left unstated--af feet change processes. While there will be 

no further opportunities to observe the entry process in this study, the 

development of relationships in th^ schools will be follo\;/ed, and there 

• * ' ■. ^- ■ . " 

win be opportunities in other rese^rfjh to discuss with linking agents 

how they go about building new ties with schools and districts. 



t . ' ■ 

5 • What school factors affect th^ use. of the components^ apprpaches? 

A number of school conditions that have important impacts On the 
change process have tentatively been ider^ified. • Cent inuing research 
wiU -provide more Information on the Importance of these factors and will 
also identify add i tlonal Important school character I st Ics * ^ 
6. • What linker behaviors are effective under which conditions ? 

*i Initial analysis suggests that the linker Is the' crucial mediator 

A 

between the school and the component. Although no linker behaviors that 
were effective across all sites were disco^/ered^ it would be useful to 
pursue this kind of analysis to ident Ify^f^^there are specific tactics 
that are consistently useful In particular kinds of schools o? for deal-- 
ijig with repeated problems of a spec I f I c^^^ort . 
?• What processes med^te between the scttool and component? 

Here again, initial analysis has just scratched the surface. It 
► f raisers a number of important quest ions to pursue including: Why should 
planning vS|gth a numb,er of people for the use of an approach facilitate 
progress through the steps or a sense of ownership? How is tension be- 
tween change agen^t and school useful' ^nd how Is Tt resolvied? Does an 

exchange take place between school and component? If so, what are Its 

♦ 

terms, how is it assessed by different parties, and what mechanisms are 
available to ensure that all parties remain satisfied? 

8. What are the working conditions of potential users of the compcfnent 
. approaches, and how wi H those conditions affect the use of the 
^approaches? 

As mentioned above ^ RBS doef not Intend to employ these approaches 

• ■ * , *' ■ . . • 

In scliools after the initial development work. Instead., the expectation 
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Is that they ,wi 1 1 be disseminated to other technical assistance agenci-^s 
throughout the tri-state region, and most especially to irftermec|)ilate, 
service agencies. These agencies shouJd be able to use the approaches 
tn their ongoing assistance work with schools. 

V ^ ' ' % 

This strategy raises a number of questions about the condJtions un- • 

/ ' 'Tfc * ■ 

dar which the linking agents in ISAs^-the true users of these app/roaches — 

operate. For instance^^ it is important to know how much time linking 

agents devote to^ield work and what their school case- loads are. Unless 

they can commit considerable time to work with a few schools; they may 

not be able to use the approaches. Other questions include: A^"* 

• What expertise do. these agents have with content relevant 
to the program areas? 

♦ • What knowledge do ^t hey have with planning technologies 
lika goal setting and measurement? 

1 4^ • * t 

# What technical backup is available within . the I SAs when 
the q^g^nts face problems that they cannot 'solve alone? 

m What are^their pre-existing relations* wl th schools? Will 
those relati^ons faci 1 i tat$ the attem*pt to use the approach- 
es or act as a barrier? . 

^^how are* the ageats evaluated? Wil l they *be rewarded or 
punished for the use of these approaches? 

In December, 1979, Field Studies will initiate a study of ISAs in the 

tri-state region in brder to obtain ,prel ipiinary answers to 



qfUest ions . 
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SCKiQOi DEH06RAPHIC MTA 

BASIC SKILLS 
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. APPENDIX B , . 
A COMPARISON OF TEAM COMPOSITION ACROSS -SITES 
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3 ■ * ^ 

The data>fcresented for tbfs site represents collectively the three separate 
"schools whfc participated Jointly In the RBS project. Each school's ."team" 
consisted df either the Principal or asst. principal and i« teachers. These 
teams did function as Inaller work groups at Joint meetings, but met as " 
separate units only ortce or twice oiver the course of-the year. The team unit 
at this site is thus considered to be the composite of 'men^bers of individual 
school teams, wfH> regularly raettogether and were joined at nhese meetings 
by central office personnel. . , 



• . . APPENDIX B "-(Continued). 

The te^am at this $ite was riever clearly formulSted, Attendance^nd team compo- 
sition varied considerably from meeting to meeting, and detai/ed, reliable 

» records of attendance are aval lable. f6r only five of the sevfen me^etinqs attep^d* 
ed by F*]ield Studies observers* The data presented reflect modal attendance ^iy 
Various groups across those five meetings • It should be note^^, for example, 

. that an estimated^ nine different teachers^.ttended meetings at various times 
over the course of th^ year. ^ 



c 



^Students were Invited to attend the last two team meetings of the year. Seven 
attended one meeting, and five 'the other* • " ^ ^ 

.Parents^were invited to attend ^he last team ^meeting ; '5 attended. 
A student, from ^^Ipcal college. ^ 

^Team attendance at this site is large and higKly variable (ranging from 13-35) > 
with na clearly formulated or stable *'teamv.** D^^t^ presented are modal atten- 
dance of various groups across meetings. 



^At this^site a working ''core" group was Identi f |mi f rort a larger team, which 
was to review and approve Its work^ Because th4s^w^r team never met again, 
the data presented ace for the smal 1 er >^group, who afc^^^ually became the school 




